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VIEW FROM MOUNT IDA. 


One hundred and fifty-six miles north of New-York, | 


|| slumbering in its placid beauty beneath a summer suns 


l| chine, Mount Ida and her sister mountains rising like 


on the east bank of the Hudson, and about a quarter of || 
a mile from Troy, to a height of nearly four hundred || 


feet, rises this beautiful and romantic mountain. From 
its summit is to be seen an extent of country embracing | 
all that is picturesque and grand in nature, while scat- 
tered athwart the landscape every where are the marks 


At the foot of the mountain you have 


of civilization. 
the elegant and flourishing town of Troy brought so dis- 
tinctly before the eye, that every street, house and object, 
are minutely discernible, while the junction of the Mo- 
hawk and the Hudson, with the flashing Falls of the 
Cohoes, 
whole, one of the most perfect and gorgeous landscape 
that the imagination can conceive. ~ They may talk of 
the Ida of the ancients, its Cretan labyrinth, its Cybelean 


and Albany in the distance, constitute, as a 


temple, and the thousand mythological traditions of the 
Candian isle, but let the student, whose mind from clas- 
sical impressions has been taught to invest the Grecian 
Ida with all the sublimity and grandeur that poetie 
fiction can conceive, or historical description ¢6nvey— 
let but the mighty Hudson and its valley of beauty, from 
this spot, be spread before his eyes, and in the exstasy 
of delight and admiration, be will exclaim: 


Naiads from its bosom, clothed in the umbrageous livery 
of nature, while the human eye, far as it could carry, 
beholding nothing but one vast expanse of silver sea— 


or what must have been equally grand, yet appalling in 


the extreme, to witness this valley of waters agitated by 
the fury of the tempest—to see the billows striving, as it 


_were, to split the welkin, and “ Jove’s lightnings, the 


precursors of the sudden thunder-claps,” cresting them 
with the light of the elemental anger, and streaking the 
heavens with their forked fires, while the loud voice of 
the rattling thunder was heard bursting and booming 
over the watery plain, and echoed and re-echoed by the 
deep and hollow recesses of the mountains—Do not the 
Capitolian Jove, and all the mythological terrors of the 
ancients sink into insignificance when placed in compari- 
son with this grand and terrific hypothesis of nature ? 
How often do we wonder and also regret that:so many 
Americans should forget the beauties of their own 
country to travel in foreign ones, in search of scenes 
which are light as dust when weighed in the balance 
with those of their own. We do not mean to repudiate 
from their minds a love of intelligence and travel, but 
we wish, sincerely, that the scenery, manners and insti- 


tutions of their own country, were thoroughly seen, 


| investigated and defined, before they attempt to look 


’Tis fable, all: 
Glow’d e’er so lovely ‘neath rich summer’s smile; 


no spot of Grecian isle, 


Here Beauty, from her urn of rosy, birth, 

Scatters her treasures in the lap of earth; 

Here rolls the Hudson, like a silver sea, 

Through woods and vales of iried livery— 

Hills fade in distamce—hoary peaks arise, 

Like Titan giants, to the sapphire skies, 

While on their crests a purple halo glows, 

Or round their forms, some cloud its mantle throws. 

Within his car, adown the crimson West 

The God of day in glory sinks to rest, 

Then sparkling, peers each little gem of light, 

Studding the gloomy veil of silent night, 

’Till bursts the moon from out the ebon skies, 

And ‘neath her smile a world in Freedom lies! 
| 


Many are the conjectures respecting the origin of the | 
Hudson; by some it has been supposed, that its valley | 
was, at one time, the bed of a mighty lake, the waters | 


of which communicated with the lakes upon our nor th- | 
ern borders, with the Highlands for its confines, and || 


that, at some anterior period, a convulsion of nature, or 


an incessant working of the waters created an opening, | 


| fashionable travelling. 


upon, and canvass those of others. 


They would be then 


able to draw the proper line of demarcatien of mind, to 


contrast their own establishments, habits and natural 


| objects, with those of foreign ones, and they would find 
| that much that is spoken of and vaunted about the old 


The remark we have 
made reminds us of an anecdote, somewhere, we think, 


world, is “‘ vox et preteria nihil.” 


related in the works of Sir Walter Scott, and corrobora- 
The outlines of it may here, 
perhaps, be not altogether out of place, and convey an 


tive of our suggestion. 


useful lesson to those who are bitten with the mania of 
In the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, two gentlemen journeying in Italy, met 


| together on some mountain, from which the view was 
considered enchantingly beautiful. 


They were entire 
strangers to each other, and while descanting upon the 
beauties of the landscape, one of them casually remarked 
that “‘ the view, in his imagination, was only to be equal- 
|| led by one in Scotland.” 

“‘ Indeed !” replied the other, ‘‘I am a native of that 
country, and I cannot recollect at what place, or from 


| what point, there is any sight to compare with this.” 


‘Yes, but there is,” was the reply, “ from the Dam- 


and forced their way to the ocean. Under such a sup- | myatt Mountains, near Stirling.” 
position, the country around must have been, at one | The Scottish gentleman started with astonishment— 


time, covered with an immense lake, and Mount Ida 


then after a pause, exclaimed, “‘ That, sir, is on my 


and the other heights, merely islands in its centre, how || estate, and with shame do I own, that I have never 


awfully sublime must have been that world of waters, | 
26 


placed my foot upon it, but from this hour I bid adieu 
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FIRST 


to foreign travel, and shall rest not ’till I have looked 
on what you have described.” 


The view from that place is truly beautiful. The || 


castle of Stirling crowning a rock somewhat formed as 


Mount Ida, and rising from a similar plain or carse said | 


once to have been the bed of the Frith of Forth, as the 


valley of the Hudson must have been, if ever that river 


was pent up as a lake. The various objects in the 
scene resemble, in miniature, those of the Hudson valley, 
the view extending to the capital of Scotland itself, while, 
on the other points of the compass, it is only bounded by 
the Ochil and Campsie hills, and the mountain monarch, 
old Benlomond, but in sublimity of space, in gorgeous- 
ness of Nature’s apparel, and in every thing that consti- 
tutes the grand and beautiful, we must exclaim, that all 
views that we have seen, read, or heard of, are but as 
dross to refined gold, when placed in comparison with 
the View from Mount Ida. R. H. 


Original. 
LIFT YOUR HEARTS! LIFT YOUR HANDS! 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


I. 
Lirt your hearts, lift your hands, 
Hearts of oak, and hands of iron, 
Sons of sires whose battle-brands 
Dash’d the sceptre from the Lion! 
Ye, whose fathers from the North, 
Join’d the chivalry that came 
From the South, with ardor forth 
On to fame ! 
II. 
Lift your hearts, lift your hands, 
Join your hearts and hands for ever, 
Sons of gallant men whose bands 
Fought for liberty together. 
Though Charles’ current runs 
Colder than Potomac’s wave, 
Yet the blood of both their sons 
Was as brave. 
III. 
Lift your hearts, lift your hands ; 
One chance remains to rally 
From Niagara’s roaring surge, 
To the Mississippi valley ;— 
One chance—and only one, 
Ere a despot’s chain will bind 
The millions yet unborn ' 
Of your kind! 
Iv. 
Lift your hearts—lift your hands ! 
Link your hearts no more to sever ; 
Hark to WAsHINGTON’s commands— 
Hand and hand with one endeavor; 
And while Bunker-Hill remains, 
Or mount Vernon’s hallowed heights, 
Guard the Union’s golden chains 
And your rights! 


LOVE. 


Original. 
FIRST LOVE. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


CANOVA.——-CHAPTER I. 


Tue sun was shining brightly on the morning of a 
holiday ; a happy day for the inhabitants of Pagnano, a 
small yillage in the Venetian territory. Though yet 
| early, the artisans and shopkeepers, their labors sus- 


| pended, were conversing in groups in the streets, or 
setting off on excursions of pleasure. The peasants 
were idly gazing about, whistling, or humming cheerful 
songs. But it was seldom holiday in the studio of 


He had lately 


removed from Venice, and as he wrought for gold as 


Giusappe Bernardi, surnamed Torretti. 


well as fame, and was advanced in years, he never felt 
the want of recreation. It was otherwise, however, 
with the youthful disciple, he had, some time before, at 
the request of Falier, a Venetian senator, then at his 
country seat, received into his studio. The old man 
had promised not only to instruct him in the art of statu- 
| ary, but likewise in the strict virtues which, as he wisely 
said, youth is apt to hold too lightly. 
age and experience are wont to guard the unwary 
| against peril, Torretti attended to the conduct and man- 
| ners of his young pupil; keeping him at work during the 


And strictly as 


day, while the evenings were passed in his own quiet 
home. ™ 'Tis for thy good, Antonio,” he would say, 
when he fancied the boy repined in secret at his severity, 
“and this thou will one day acknowledge.” His words 
proved true; from many a snare and sin, in after life, did 
| the wholesome lessons of Torretti preserve his scholar. 
Antonio was working at a bass-relief, after one of his 
master’s models. He was a lad who, from appearance, 
might have been fifteen summers, but rather tall for his 
years, and slender even to fragility. He had features 
| delicate. yet striking; a broad, pale forehead, keen, 
sparkling eyes, and a small, finely-chiselled mouth, 
which was even more expressive than mouths usually 
are. It exhibited the utmost gentleness and modesty, 
| united to enthusiasm and firmness of character. 
He finished the bass-relief, to which he was giving 
the last touch, and called the attention of his master, 
|| looking doubtful at him, as if willing to deprecate the 
censure he might pronounce on the work.  Torretti 
examined it, well pleased, and said with unwonted com- 
placency, “‘ Excellent, my good Antonio; and as to-day 
is a holiday, you may devise somewhat out of the block 
of marble you received not long ago. If you succeed, 
you shall make a present to our noble patron, Signor 
| Falier.” 
| The boy smiled archly, and leaving the studio for a 
| few moments, returned, carrying in his hands a beautiful 
| basket of flowers, sculptured in the marble with astonish- 
, ing skill. Torretti started with surprise, and asked— 
| “ Whose is this work ?” 
|| “Mine!” replied Antonio, repressing his triumph. 
«I have wrought it, dear master, at intervals, and 
wished to surprise you. I have yet another.” And 
going out, he brought in a second basket—of fruit— 
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FIRST LOVE. 


executed with such rare and admirable ingenuity, that 


the delicate leaves and fruits cheat even the touch by | 
| 


their exquisite smoothness. 

Torretti was amazed. “Of your own modelling?” 
The boy replied in the affirmative, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. ‘You are endowed with genius, my 
child!” said the old man, after a pause, during which 
he minutely examined the workmanship of the flowers 
and fruit. “It is God's gift, and be you thankful for it! 
To-morrow you shall go to the noble Falier with your 


present. And remember, in after life, when you enter, 


as I foresee you will, upon a career of fame—as you 


have begun with the innocence of flowers—so let the 
pure wreaths of virtue and piety flourish on your brow, 
even to your life’s end, fresh as when first plucked in 
the gardens of childhood!” 

The good Torretti seldom, unless powerfully excited, 
indulged in metaphor; his doing so, at present, was 
proof of the sincerity of his heartfelt praise. Antonio’s 
eyes were suffused; a warm tear fell, bedewing the 
hand of his master, which he raised respectfully to his 
lips. 

“* And now,” said the old man, with more of tender- 
ness in his manner than usual, “go, my lad, and walk 
an hour or two. The pure air and sunshine will revive 
you; for you have wrought too assiduously ;” and here 
he remarked, for the first time, the boy’s excessive pale- 
ness. 

Antonio needed not a second bidding. His heart was 
full; he longed to seek out a spot of silence and loneli- 
ness, where he might feel his new-born happiness. It 
was not, indeed, his first dream of fame; often, at his 
work, he had given himself up to vague visions of the 
future, when a destiny nobler than the obscure one his 
birth promised, should dawn upon him, and the name 
of Antonio Canova be honored among men. But now— 
now that his first original work—a work on which he 
had spent so many hours of labor uncheered by the cer- 
tainty of approbation—had succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, had won the praises of the stern, 
severe Torretti—he felt as if the future was all his own! 
The first success—how encouraging to youthful enthusi- 
asm! It may be doubted if, in after years, when the 
monument of Pope Rezzonico, (Clement XIII,) was 
first displayed to the admiring gaze of the people, when 
princes and nobles heaped honors on him, and his name 
rang throughout Europe—his heart swelled with such 
exultation, as in this moment. 

The heavens seemed to him fairer and brighter than 
ever; the light breeze stirred the foliage with a cheerful 
whisper; and the wild birds singing their snatches of 
melody far up in the sky, seemed to him but to echo the 
He bent his course not toward the vil- 
lage, filled with the sounds of mirth; but wandered over 
the meadows, and soon entered a lovely valley, where 


universal joy. 


the cool air stirred freshly, and a mimic torrent threw 
itself from the green hill side, and then wandered along 
as quietly, as if it loved to linger in the embrace of the 
green turf. Young Canova seated himself by the side 
of the streamlet, in the shade of an oak whose roots were 
laved by it, and watched the play of the leaves and the 
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'|long shafts as they dipped into the clear water, and 
g, as if covered with pearls, in the 
‘| sunshine. How long he lay there, absorbed in his 
pleasant reveries, he knew not; but the spell that held 
him was broken by the sound of musical laughter. He 


looked up! directly above him, on the green bank, stood 


rose again, glistenin 


a group of gay girls, dressed like shepherdesses, with 
flowers in their hands. He started up; he felt not a 
little of the bashfulness of boyhood at meeting with 
such unexpected company. 

_ “Qh, the pretty boy!’’ cried one of the laughing 
group, holding out her hands to him, spite of the “ Fie, 
fie, Betta!’ of her companions, who were trying to hold 

‘her back. ‘‘ Have you lost any thing in the stream?” 
she continued, arching the prettiest mouth in the world 
to prevent herself from bursting into laughter; if not, 
come up here, and dance with us. Look—I will give 
you some flowers !” 

**] will join you!” cried Antonio, recovering his viva- 
city; why should he, who had kissed the hand of the 
noble Signora Falier and other high-born ladies, fear a 
bevy of village maidens! He sprang up the bank, knelt 
gracefully down, and the fair hands of the queen of the 
shepherdesses wreathed her flowers in his brown locks, 
and he thanked her, and complimented her with a 
fluency to which the lovely contadina was quite unac- 
customed. 

She was, in truth, the handsomest of the group, her 
symmetrical shape, the long dark ringlets floating over 
her fair shoulders, her bright eyes, and cheeks like the 
rose, captivated the heart of the young artist, who, in 
the course of a few minutes, was as unembarrassed in 
her presence as if they had known each other from 
infancy. 

** Will you tell me your name, fair damsel ?” said he. 

‘“‘ Betta Biasi, is my name; may we know yours?” 

“ With all my heart; mine is Antonio Canova.” 

‘‘What! you are the lad, then, who works at statuary 
with Messer Torretti?’’ And with new wonder the gay 
maidens crowded about him, asking a thousand ques- 
tions, to which Antonio was perfectly willing to reply; 
fascinated, as he was, by the bright eyes of his lovely 
The sensation was quite new to him; 
For the rest of the 


shepherdess. 
for he had scarcely heard of love. 
morning he was devoted to her; and when, at Jength, he 
bade her adieu, end made bold to ask leave to kiss her 
hand, and she laughingly put her arms round his neck 
and kissed his boyish cheek, he trembled with strange 
He could have fallen at her feet, and worship- 
Wild thoughts swam in his head 


emotion. 
ped her as a divinity. 
as he went homewards; one defined resolution, how- 
ever, he formed; to wit: that of declaring his passion 
to his grandfather, Pasino, and asking his consent to his 
marriage with this fair one so soon as he arrived at suita- 
ble years. To Torretti, he dared not speak of his love. 
Nor, a short time after, when the old man declared his 
intention of going to Venice, and wished his pupil to 
accompany him, durst Antonio offer a word of dissent. 
He parted from the lovely Betta, never to see her again 


’till he saw her years afterward at Crespan, flourishing in 


beauty, but alas! married to another. Yet the vision 
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which the sight of her had revealed to his spirit, never 
forsook him! The Beauliful was born in the imagi- 
nation of the artist. 


he was thus—thanks to the benignant conjunction of the 


As yet, ignorant of the antique, 


stars !—brought to a guide less fallacious—to Nature, 
and taught to look to her for his inspiration. In his 
first statue, the Eurydice, produced the following year, 


’ 
the foundation laid of that glorious reform, Canova was 
destined to work in his art; of the restoration of sim- 
plicsty and genuine taste in sculpture, which were then 


his noble ideal was shown to the world 


extinct in Italy. 


THE DEATH-BED.-~CHAPTER Il. 


. . . } 
It was not yet sunrise on the morning of the thirteenth 


of October, 1822, when Paolo Zannini, a physician of 


some repute in Venice, ascended the steps of the house 


of Antonio Francesconi. Without previous knocking, 
he opened the door, and went softly up to a chamber, at 
the entrance of which he was met by his friend, Aglietti, 
with whom he held a whispered conference of a few 


moments, ‘ He knows all—and is calm,” said Aglietti, 
in answer to an inquiry of the other; “do not speak to 
him now.” Zannini pressed his friend’s hand, without 
reply, and entering the room, took his place in the silent, 
mournful circle that surrounded the death-bed of Canova. 


The 


in the 


dying sculptor was partially raised, and supported 
arms of his beloved friend, Paravia, who, with 
tender grief, bathed his cold brow, and by desire, ad- 
red to him some restorative drops, to give him 
“ Date 


pure,” said Canova, in a faint voice—“‘ date pure, che 
99% 


ministe 
strength to receive the blesséd sacrament. 


mi prolungherd cosi il piacere di stare con voi. 
And again, as if conscious that his strength was rapidly 
failing, he would repeat, ‘‘ Buono, buonissimo! ma—é 
inutile !*’ t 

The door again opened, and Crico, the ecclesiastic, 
entered. The circle parted; he approached the bed of 
the dying, and after the prayers, and a few words 
addressed to the departing one, he administered the 
sacrament. Canova could not retain his~ emotion. | 
Tears flowed down his pale cheeks; and his heart-felt 
gobs gave evidence of the depth of his religious feeling. 
Though he looked back upon a life of purity and good- 


ness, yet thus hovering on the verge of the grave, how 


} 
| 


solemn seemed the coming hour! 
The solemnity concluded, and the blessing of the 


priest bestowed, his strength seemed, for the moment, 


restored. 
the friends around him. He spoke of the beauty and 
the glory of virtue; of the realities of religion; adverted 
to his past life with regret for his faults, and thankfulness 
that he had been preserved from deeper sin, counselling 
all to live so that they could meet death with joy. “ All 
wept,” says Cicognara—‘‘he alone was glad.” He 
gave thanks that he had been sustained, and was filled 
with pious resignation. ‘Thou, oh, Lord,” were the 
last rational words he was heard to utter—‘‘ Thou, 
oh, Lord, gavest me the good I have enjoyed in this 





* Give me—that i may thus prolong the pleasure of remain- 
ing with you. 
| Good—very good—but— it is useless. 


and thus was | 


|| sublimest conceptions. 


He spoke affectionately and impressively to | 





LOVE. 


| world; Thou takest it away; blessed for ever be thy 
| holy name !”” 
The friends who had loved him through years, remain- 
ed at his bed-side; but they heard his voice no more. 
The dying man sank into a lethargy—his eyes now and 
then partially unclosed, and his lips moved, but his mind 
evidently wandered. Frequently he murmured, in a low 
and gentle voice, the words, “‘ Anima bella e pura!” 
At length Paravia, who sat nearest him, gave an 
exclamation of alarm; a sudden convulsion passed over 
his features, but it was gone, ere Zannini reached the 
bed, and opening his eyes, Canova fixed them with an 
He 
made a motion as if wishing to be raised up; and as 
Paravia obeyed the intimation, the same convulsion, but 
more slight, passed over his countenance, and again and 


expression of tenderness on the face of his friend. 


again he murmured the mysterious words—‘ Anima 
bella e pura!” feebly stretching out his hands as if he 
would extend them toward some invisible object. Was 
there, indeed, present to the vision of his spirit, some 
being from a higher sphere, or was it that the “ pure 
and lovely soul’’ about to quit its clay, was already blest 
in communion with his Maker! 

His friends crowded eagerly about the dying man; it 
was evident that the moment of dissolution was near; 
his pulse fluttered-—his breathing grew shorter. It was 
at this awful instant that his countenance was invested 
with that singular radiance—that expression of more 
than mortal inspiration, never to pass from the remem- 
brance of those who beheld it. ‘“‘ It »was,’’ says the 
author of ‘‘ La Storia di Scultura,’’ who was present, ‘‘as 
if all the sublime conceptions of his life were visible in 
his face in that moment.”’ It was no illusion; no 
religious respect to the illustrious departing ; the by- 
standers saw and wondered at a glory such as his band 
had never wrought, nor his mind ever before conceived! 
Zannini, in recording this phenomenon, attributes this 
expression to no supernatural influence; but to the 
habitual frame of a mind accustomed to indulge in 
visions of eelestial beauty; to seize and embody the 
The same all-subduing mental 

habits which prompts the expiring conqueror to murmur 
words of command, caused the last faltering words of 
the artist, and filled his countenance with that expres- 
sion of beatitude and glory, not to be understood save by 
these who could sympathise with him. 

For some minutes this continued; but as the sun 
darted his first rays into the chamber, the wondrous 
expression passed away; his head sank slowly to the 

| left; one deep breath parted his lips, and his earthly 
|| life was extinguished for ever. 

Thus died Canova, whose genius as a sculptor, was 
the reverse of that of Michael Angelo; for he excelled 
in ease and simplicity, in soft beauty and bewitching 
He bore with him, in his death, the love of all 
—the admiration of 


|| grace, 
'' who knew him—the grief of Italy 
| the world. 
i} 
i 


| Ir is a shame for a man to desire honor because of 
his noble progenitors, and not to deserve it by his own 
virtue.—Saint Chrysostom. 
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SCENES IN 


Original. 
SCENES IN THE WEST.—No.lV. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ BURTON,” “ CAPT. KYD,” ETC. 


Saint Lovts resembles Louisville, perhaps, more 
than it does any other city in the United States, espe- 
In the 


upper and new part of the town, where the private resi- 


cially that section of it situated along the river. 


dences are built, and which is destined to be the “ court || 


end,” it bears a great resemblance to the more fashiona- 
ble portions of Cincinnati. In going about the city, 
encountering, at every step, unfinished dwellings, mate- 
rials for building, streets grading, squares levelling, 
avenues macadamising, I find that I have visited Saint 
Louis ten years too soon. In that time, its beauti- 
fully laid out streets will be completed, its squares 
embellished, and in elegance, refinement and wealth, 
judging from the present aspect of things, this city will 
be without a rival in the west. Society, here, is far 
more southern in its character than that at Cincinnati; 
there is, indeed, but little similarity between the two 
places, in this respect. I am constantly reminded of 
New Orleans in the social character of Saint Louis. In 
many other respects, it so resembles that city, that it 
may rationally be denominated Upper Orleans. 

I have been visiting some of the public buildings 
to-day, the most important of which, is the Saint Louis 
Cathedral, situated in an open, central, and pleasant 
part of the town. In its exterior, it resembles, at a 
distance, many of the Presbyterian churches in the 
Atlantic cities, perliaps Saint Paul’s in New-York, as 
much as any of them. When [I saw its lofty spire, on 
coming up the river, I supposed that it was a Protestant 
church, and was earnestly looking over the town for the 
towers of the famed Cathedral—so little was the ap- 
pearance of this edifice like the Roman churches in 
general. It is constructed of grey stone, and has the 
appearance of great solidity. It is a building of great 
beauty, combining simplicity, strength and elegance. 
The front is faced with polished, light colored stone, 
and is supported by four pillars; it is remarkably plain, 
and in a style approaching the Doric. 
are these words in large letters:— 

DEO UNI ET TRINO. 

To the left of this are graven, 

IN HONOREM 8S. LUDOVICI. 

And to the right, 

DICATUM, A. D., MDCCCXXKXIV. 


On the central tablet are the words :— 

Ecce Tabernaculum cum Homimbus et habitabit cum 
ets. ~ ' 

To the right of this: 

Ma Maison Tera appelee La Maison de priere. 
Each of these are translated on opposite tablets. The 
whole front is imposing. The tower, rising above, in 
two stories or cupolas, is finely proportioned, and the 
Spire is extremely light and symmetrical, and terminates 
in a large gilt cross. At the base of the spire, which is 
an elongated pyramid, covered with tin, are doors open- 
ing on to the summit of the tower, from which there is 


Along the front | 


THE WEST. 


|| an extensive view of the country for many miles around. 
| A young Arkansian who “ had made the tour of Europe, 
|| OF so,”” accompanied me on my visit to the Cathedral. 

We found the front door shut as closely as was ever a 
At this we were not a little sur- 


A per- 


'| village church door. 
prised, as Catholic churches are never closed. 
son passing, to whom we applied for information, pointed 
with his finger to an adjacent dwelling, with a double 
gallery in front, and shut in from the street by a wall. 
Our informant was too busy in this busy city to expend 
a single word upon us (for he saw, at a glance, words, on 
this occasion, ‘ would turn no penny,’’) we took it for 
granted, he meant to say, that there we could obtain 
what we sought. Therefore going around the wall, we 
came to an iron gate set in it on the eastern side. 
Touching the gate lightly, it hospitably opened, and we 
found ourselves in a small yard in front of the dwelling, 
which we approached by an avenue from the gate. A 
priest was sitting, with a book in his hand, at one of the 
upper windows, as we advanced to the house. As I 
knocked, I obtained, through an open door, a glance 
into a neat, old fashioned parlor, hung around with 
portraits of priestly-looking men, monks and bishops. 
The priest whom we had seen at the window, came 
down at our knocking, book in hand, and in his black 
silk student’s gown. He was a fine-looking, dark-com- 
| plexioned man, with a noble countenance, in which be- 

nevolence predominated. His address was frank and 
|| pleasing, and with a great deal of courtesy he conducted 

us through a court-yard to the rear of the Cathedral, 
| and opening a door that descended from the outer pave- 
' ment into the vestry, directed us to cross it, and ascend 

an opposite flight of stone steps, waich would lead us 
| into the body of the church. We found the vestry hand- 

somely finished and adorned with paintings, and passa- 
‘ges from scripture. It extended the whole breadth of 

the church, but the centre was set apart from the remain- 
cer, by a double row of massive pillars; in the space 
| between, were several children of both sexes, very 

orderly seated, not even looking round at our approach, 
| while a priest, in his white robe, on an elevated chair, 
was explaining to them their duties, as children, to 
| their parents, and as immortal beings, to their Maker. 
| I paused and listened for a few moments, and was struck 
'with the simplicity, yet force of his language, and the 
| mild, parental way in which he addressed them. We 
|entered the Cathedral by a door at the left of the altar, 
;and I immediately advanced to the opposite extremity 
| to obtain a first view of the altar. It struck me as very 
fine, although neither so gorgeous as that in the Cathe- 
| dral at New Orleans, nor so rich as that in the church at 
| Baltimore. The altar-piece is a crucifix, and is the 
‘finest I have seen in the United States. ‘The furniture 
,of the altar, or sanctuary, was very plain; and there 
was visible but little attempt at display. I noticed on 
‘the left hand of the sanetuary, which is elevated above 
1 the rest of the church, and gained by a flight of seven 
|| steps, extending nearly the whole breadth of the Cathe- 
dral, a large historical painting, the subject of which 
| I have forgotten; beneath it was written, “ Donne 
| Par le Rot de France en 1818.”" This church is a 
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favorite protegé of the Catholic monarchs of Europe. | 
In each side of the principal entrance, are two paintings 
about eight feet high, one representing the martyrdom 
of Saint Bartholomew, the other, a very exquisite Madona 
and child. The walls are neatly painted in frescos, and 

the ceiling, which is very lofty and slightly arched, is 
tastefully pannelled and painted white, with carved 
ornaments in relief. There are ten large windows, five | 
on each side of the Cathedral, to each of which a trans- 

parency is accurately fitted. This appeared to me rather 
a bad substitute for stained glass; the paintings are all 
very coarse. The first transparency represents the 
Infant Saviour; the second, the three wise men worship- 
ping; the third, the flight into Egypt; the fourth, the 
dispute with the Doctors in the Temple; the fifth, the 
Sermon on the Mount; the sixth, Nichodemus’ visit by 
night to the Saviour; the seventh, the miracle of the 
loaves; the eighth, the blind healed; the ninth, the 
transfiguration; the tenth, the descent of the cloven 
tongues. The whole is intended as a pictoral history of 
the Saviour’s life. They are all wretchedly done, and 
disfigure the Cathedral they are intended to adorn. 
Ten lofty and very massive pillars, polished and colored 
in imitation of marble, with green capitals, support the 
ceiling. Fight handsome chains of lamps (an unusual 
article in a Cathedral) are suspended at intervals above 
the aisles, of which there are five in number, leaving 
three rows of single, and two rows of double pews. 
The Catholics, in adding spires to their churches, con- 
structing pews, lighting with lamps, and shutting the 
Cathedral doors, except on Sabbath and Saint’s days, 
seem to be adapting their church to the habits, customs 
and institutions of this country. The closer they ap- 

proximate in externals to the Protestant religion, the 

more popular their church will become in the United | 
States. This will be the only means of extensively 
advancing their faith here. 
and display of the Roman Church at home, are not suita- 
ble in this country. Herein, it appears, the Catholics 
have already learned that simplicity is power. The 
Cathedral of Saint Louis, although deserving of all that 
is said in its praise, and although the first edifice of any 
kind, west of the Alleghanies, must, I think, yield pre- 
cedence to that at Baltimore. The Right Reverend 
Joseph Roatsi, is the Bishop of Saint Louis, and uni- 
The other church edifices here, are 


The pomp and pageantry, 


versally beloved. 
plain brick buildings; one or two of them are surmounted 
with cupolas. There is one of each of the denomina- 
tions—Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Unitarian, 
Episcopal, Baptist, besides an African church. The) 
interiors of most of these churches, are very neat, but 
all are destitute of any architectural display. I visited 
the Methodist church one evening, agreeably to an 
announcement on printed placards posted about the city, 
that the Reverend Mr. Maffitt was to recite his poem, || 
entitled “‘ Ireland,” at that place. Paying fifty cents at | 
the door for admission, I found myself in the presence of 
quite a large audience, who filled nearly the whole of || 
the lower part of the house; Mr. Maffit, standing at a, 
desk beneath the pulpit, had just commenced his recita- || 
tion. The delivery was in his usual manner, and he || 
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‘was listened to until the close, with flattering attention. 


The character of the poem I shall not touch upon. [ 
noticed the interior of the church was neat, and that the 
walls were stained a light yellow. There is not so much 
sectarian jealousy existing here among the Protestants as 


in many other places. J. HL 


Original. 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
Do you ever, dear Julie, recall the past hours, 
When often together we carelessly strayed 
Through green winding paths gayly bordered with flowers, 
To our nook in the wildwood—that beautiful glade? 


There reposing, full many a fair web we wove 
Of those radiant threads, bright-eyed Fancy supplies, 
Which found by the stream, on the hill, in the grove, 
She steeps in the hues that are stole from the skies. 


While down through the boughs, gleams of sunshine were 
shed 
O’er flowers, and o’er mosses of livliest green, 
With a smile in your eye, you once sportively said, 
** Behold how all round us is sparkling with sheen. 


“ Would you know what it means? Merry fairies are 
throwing 
Their thousands of gems o’er the flowers and the grass; 
And the cool, rustling sounds, through the boughs that are 
flowing, 


Is made by their green silken robes as they pass. 


‘‘ Behold, too, that web of such wonderful lightness, 
Spread out on the leaves, wrought with jewels and gold: 

’Tis a fairy queen’s mantle, which, when in her brightness, 
The moon walks the heavens, she’ll round her enfold. 


“‘ Then throned on some flower, fanned by Zephyr’s soft 
wings, 
With a dignified air she’l] survey the gay throng, 
As they trace, with light footsteps, their magical rings, 
To the silvery tones of some favorite song.” 


With such, and with many quaint fancies beside, 

We were, Time’s heavy pinions, wont often to plume. 
A wild-flower fragrance they flung o’er life’s tide, 

And a light, when it else might have slumbered in gloom. 


Yet, the one golden thread of truth which through all 
Those fancy-wrought webs spread a lustre divine 
The one which I still love the best to recall, 
Was the thought that thy heart’s dearest friendship 
was mine. 


For the brilliance that flashed from Fancy’s bright dream, 
Fell cold on the rich chords of feeling which still, 

Like the harp that of old, hailed the sun’s rising beam, 
Would alone, in the light of thy smile, sweetly thrill. 


Wolfeboro’, N. H. 
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ATALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A YEAR teeming with events not only to the little val- 
ley of Wyoming, but to all Colonial America, had pass- | 
On that year 
the Revolution which made us a nation broke over the | 
whole country. 
commotion from disputed rights urged by the Connec- 


ed since the closing of our last chaper. 
Wyoming had long been a scene of civil 


ticut and Pennsylvania claimants for its lands; now 
these factions were again broken and more thoroughly 
disunited by the political sides, which each man suppo- 
sed himself called upon to adopt in the approaching | 
struggle. 


young Butler, her tribe had removed their encampment 


A few weeks after Tahmeroo’s marriage with 


to the valley of the Mohawk, where they had remained 


inactive in the close neighborhood of Sir William John- 


son. This gentleman lost no time in securing the co- | 
operation of the Indian tribes, which surrounded him, 
with the English troops then landing in great bodies 
from the mother country. Catharine Montour, herself | 
an English aristocrat, became a willing and powerful 
instrument to the political baronet, and through her vast | 
influence with the savages, the tribes of the Six Nations 
became auxiliary to the British. As the year advanced 


hostile preparations were.made not only along the At» 


lantic shores, but in the hamlets and quiet valleys of the 


interior. The revolutionists of Wyoming were among 


the first to make defensive preparations ; a company 


was organized from the scattered farm-houses; a fort 
was built on the Kingston side of the Susquehannah ; | 
ammunition was procured, and every log hut along the 
river took the features of a little fortress, so active were 
In this 
warlike position we find the valley of Wyoming when 


the preparations made for the coming struggle. 


our narrative again continues. 

A long, wooden bridge at this time connects Wilkes- 
barre with the Kingston side of the Susquehannah: a 
capacious and most excellent hotel stands on the sweep | 
of the road where it winds over from the former place, | 
and the stage horn may be heard sounding merrily up | 
the valley at almost every hour of the day. But at the | 
time of our story, there was neither bridge nor hotel, 
unless a low log house, fronted by a magnificent elm, 


and made of consequence by a log stable, a huge hay- 
stack and a shingle roof, might be called such. A pub- 
lic house it certainly was intended to be, for a rudely 


painted sign hung groaning and creaking among the | 
thick leaves of the elm, and the chickens which con- 


gregated about the haystack were always seen to flutter | 
and creep away into hiding-places whenever a traveller | 
was seen to emerge from the shaded road which leads 
across the ‘Wilkesbarre mountains, a kind of timidity 





* Concluded from page 174. 
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seldom observed at private houses, except at the ap- 
proach of a travelling minister or a schoolmaster who 
There was little of refinement, but every 
thing essential to comfort, in the interior of aunt Polly’s 


boards about. 


tavern, for so the log building with the sign was denomi- 
nated. A kitchen, and a small square room which 
served the wayfarer as bed-chamber, dining and sitting- 
room, had the usual furniture of splint chairs, a small 
looking-glass, surmounted by a tuft of fresh asparagus 
—a fire-place filled with white-pine tops, and a bed 
decked with sheets of the whitest homespun, and a 
coverlet of blue and white yarn, wove in what aunt 
Polly called orange quarters, and doors and windows. 
The night on which our story resumes its thread, a 
gentleman in the regimentals of a British officer, was 
impatiently pacing this little room, and more than once 
he opened the door which led to the kitchen to hurry 
This rest- 
less impatience, in our traveller, put aunt Polly, good, 
“She was do- 


ing as fast as she could,” she said, “‘ and she did hate to 


aunt Polly in her preparations for supper. 
fat old soul, somewhat out of patience. 


be driv ;” but at each interruption of her guest, the good 
lady dipped an unfortunate chicken with more desperate 
energy into the kettle of hot water which stood on the 
hearth before her, and tore away the dripping plumage 
handful after handful, with a zeal that might have satis- 
fied the most hungry traveller that ever claimed hospi- 
tality at her door. An iron pot filled with potatoes, und 
a tea-kettle, hung, like a brace of martyrs, in the bla- 
zing fire, and every thing was in fair progress for a com- 
fortable meal, when the young traveller entered the 


kitchen, as if weary of remaining alone, and began to 
‘chat with aunt Polly, while she dissected the unfortu- 


nate fowl after it came out clean and featherless from 
the hot bath with which she had indulged it. 
‘‘T see you keep every thing clean and snug as usual, 


‘aunt Polly,’”’ he said, looking about the room, where, 


however, might be observed greater marks of confusion 
, MIg 


‘than was common with the thrifty old maid. 


‘“‘ Nothing to brag of,” replied Polly, shaking her head 
and looking at t: 2 loom which stood in one corner with 
a coarse linen web half drawn into the harness. <A 
quill-wheel and a ricketty pair of swifts were crowded 
against the heavy posts, the one unbanded, and the other 
with a few threads of tow-yarn tangled among the sticks. 


1 don’t know how it is, Captin Butler, but you al’es 


make me fling every thing to sixes and sevens when you 
come. Now, I meant to have wove a yard on that are 
web afore night—anybody else would have took up with 
a cold bite; but you’re awful dainty about victuals, cap- 
tin, and al’es was.” 

“Well, never mind that, Polly; you know I am 
always willing to pay for what 1 have. But, tell me, is 
there no news stirring in the valley? I see you have 
got a fort over the river—who commands there ?”’ 

“Who but Edward Clark, your old schoolmate ; but 
I rather think that there won’t be much watch kept up 
there to-night, tho’ the Mohawks are skulking in the hills 
—the captin’s got better fish to fry. You havn't forgot 
how reg’lar he went a sparking to old mother Derwent’s, 
have you?” and aunt Polly busied herself with stirring 
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up the simmering members of the fowl with a large |!a ball of most exquisite butter, and gave the finishing 
wooden spoon, while her auditor began to pace the floor | touch to her table by a saucer of preserved crab-apples 


with a brow that grew darker and a step that became || 
heavier each instant. 

The landlady wiped the perspiration from her face, 
and then looked rather inquisitively at him. “ Why 
what has come over you ?”’ she said ; ‘‘ you look as black 
as a thunder-cloud al! at once.” 

“ To-night—did you say that Edward Clark and Jane 
Derwent were to be married to-night?” 

“Yes—they’ll have a wedding on the island to-night 
or I loose my guess.” 

“ At what hour—do you know the hour ?” 

“Why, no—I don’t ’spose they’re particular to a | 
minute.” 

“ So the rebel dog thinks to have Jane Derwent at 
last, does he !”’ exclaimed Butler, pausing angrily in his 
walk and bending his flushed brow on the landlady, then 
turning away he muttered between his teeth: “ By the 
Lord that made me, I will spoil his happiness this once !” 
Then after walking moodily a moment, he inquired with 
abrupt energy, how long the Mohawks had been encamp- 
ed in the neighborhood. 

** About a week, I believe,” was aunt Polly’s reply. 
“That handsome little squaw, that come here after you 
once, was down here last night jist as I was getting into 
bed, to know if I’d heard any thing about you. She 
had the cunningest little baby with her, almost as white 
as I am, with curly brown hair and the beautifulest eyes 
—I declare it did my heart good only jist to look at it: | 
and somehow, I kinder suspected—”’ 

“Well, never mind—but, tell me, is the white queen 
with the tribe ?” 

“Well, now, how should I know, captin? I should 
not have known that they were there at all, if it had’nt 
been for that purty squaw. Nobody else dreams of their 
being so near; I guess ther’d be a racket kicked up if 
they did. Edward Clark wouldn’t dare to leave the fort 
if ’twas, to get married, if he knew what a swarm of 
redskins lay about him. I hope they don’t mean to do 
any mischief, captin, do they ?” 

Butler paid no attention to her question, nor even | 
smiled at the ludicrous comparison of his own beautiful || 
child with the fat, unwieldy person and crimson face of 
his good-hearted entertainer. He took out his watch, 
and hastily replacing it, muttered in an under tone, and | 


and wild plums placed on each corner. After all was 


ready, she placed herself by a little waiter scarcely 


| larger than a good sized snuffer-tray, and as she placed 


and re-placed the milk-cup and sugar-bowl, muttered her 
impatience for the return of her guest. 

“IT wonder what on arth keeps him so—TI could a fod- 
dered my whole stock afore this. Walter Butler didn’t 
use to be so long tending his horse afore he eat himself. 
Dear me, the gravy is getting cold and thick about the 
chicken—the tea ’ll be drawn to death! I do wish—oh, 
here he comes!” 

The old woman brightened up as she heard footsteps 
coming through the kitchen, and snatching up the tea- 
pot, she began to pour out the half cold beverage into 
the little earthen cups which she only brought out to 
regale the tory guests who graced her house. 

“Do come along, captin—your supper is gitting stun 
cold,”’ she said, without raising her eyes from the 
““Come, set to, now—lIl’ve been awaiting this 


tea- 
cups. 
ever so long.” 

“I hope that I have made no mistake, my good 
woman,” answered a strange voice from the door in 
reply to her hospitable invitation; ‘1 supposed this to 
be a public house.” 

Aunt Polly set down the tea-pot, and her hands drop- 
ped to her lap, for to her astonishment a tall military 
man stood in the door-way, arrayed in regimentals as 
her younger guest had been; but he was evidently of 
higher rank and of far more dignified and lofty carriage. 
His cap was in his hand, and a few grey hairs silvered 
the dark locks about his high forehead. The expression 
of his face was that of sternness and decision; yet there 
was a softness in his smile as he observed the astonished 
landlady, which made it almost winning; he advanced 
into the room with a courteous ease, which aunt Polly 
could feel much better than she could understand. 

“‘T hope that I am not mistaken—at least, you will 
not refuse me a portion of this tempting dish?”’ he said, 
laying his cap and riding-whip on the bed. 

By this time, aunt Polly had recovered her speech. 
‘‘ There is no mistake in the affair,”’ she said; “ so set 
by, and help yourself to such as there is. I’ve kept 
tavern here these ten years. Don’t stand to be axed, if 
you want supper—it’s all ready, and I began to think 








left the house, regardless of the supper which he had | that I had cooked it formothing. You take tea I ’spose 


been so impatient for a few minutes before. 


“T wish to gracious John was here, for I rather guess | 


|| from the looks of your training coat.” 


The stranger seated himself at the table, and took the 


my hay will suffer if the captin feeds his own horse,” || proffered cup. ‘‘ You have prepared for other guests ?” 
said the old woman, as the door closed; “ the feller || he observed, as she arose to get another eup and saucer 
thinks no more of a peck of oats than if it was cut | from the closet. 

straw. I wish he’d make haste tho’, the victuals is || “‘Yes—Captin Butler will be in purty soon, I guess; 
purty near done, and I begin to feel kinder hungry my- || but there’s no calculating when.” 

Oh, I’d a’most forgotten—these English all want || The stranger looked up with a degree of interest 
| when the name was pronounced. ‘Is it of Captain 
| Walter Butler you speak ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, his name’s Walter, and an awful smart feller he 
Do you know him, if I may be so 


self. 
tea,” and opening a rude closet, she took out a small tin 
cannister containing the unpopular herb, and filling the | 
little round top, she smoothed it off with her finger, and | 
“put the tea to drawing,” then spread a snowy table- |is too 
cloth in the best room, she placed thereon the nicely || bold?” 

cooked fowl, the smoking potatoes, a plate of bread and “Can you tell me what business brought him to the 


, I tell you. 
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valley?” 
question. 

Aunt Polly broke into a deep, hearty laugh—one of 
those mellow, comfortable cachinations, which only very 
fat people can indulge in to perfection. 

“ Business—Why I rather guess the same that al’es 
brings him here when the Mohawks ’camp in the hills. 
Why, bless you, the captin’s as good as married to one 
of the handsomest little squaws that you ever sot eyes 
on; some say that he is married in rale downright ar- 
nest; but I don’t believe all I hear—its been a kind of 
an Indian scrape—a jumping over the broomstick, I 
*spose.”” 

A hearty frown shot over the forehead of the stranger, 
and lie fixed his eyes sternly on the loquacious old maid 
foramoment. Then he said with perfect composure : 
“There probably is some mistake—village rumors are 
seldom to be depended upon. But, did I understand 
you rightly, is the Mohawk chief in your direct neigh- 
borhood ?”’ 

“T don’t know any thing about it, only what the young 
squaw told me last night; she said I must tell the cap- 
tin that they were in the old camp ground; but she was 
mightily afeard that I should tell it to anybody else.” 

The traveller took a paper from his pocket on which 
was a chart, rudely drawn with a pen; after examining it 
a moment, he resumed his meal, though more than once 
he laid down his fork and remained for several minutes 
together lost in deep thought. When the supper was 
over, he laid a piece of gold on the table, and went 
out as abruptly as he entered, and in a little time aunt 
Polly heard the tramp of his horse as he rode in a brisk 
pace up the river road. 

“Well if this don’t beat all creation,” 


maid, laying the guinea in her palm, and examining it on 


said the old 


both sides with delighted curiosity; I wonder who on 
arth he can be!’”’ And then she put the cold supper on 
the hearth, that it might be in readiness for Butler when 


he returned; but she saw no more of him that night. 


Again the green hollow which has been described as 


ground on the banks of the 


the Mohawks usual camping 
Susquehannah, was thronged with savage forms and illu- 
The lodge which Catharine 


Montour had previously occupied was enwoven with 


minated with watch-fires. 


fresh boughs, and while the fires gleamed brightly in the 


gathering darkness, and red warriors moved about the 
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inquired the stranger, without heeding her || 
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painful apprehension on the wrathful face of the chief. 


There was nothing of the fierce courage in her demeanor 


Missionary. 


that had formerly characterized it; a most astonishing 
change had been gradually wrought in her mind and per- 
son, since the day that witnessed her interview with the 
The healthful roundness of her person had 
fallen away, and her features were sharpened and of a 
cold paleness. They seemed as if chiseled from marble. 
Her cheeks were hollow, and her high forehead was 
changed in its lofty and daring expression, a calm tran- 
quillity had settled mildly upon it, and her eyes, former- 
ly fierce and keen almost as a wild eagle’s, were full of 
resigned and gentle sadness, at that moment disturbed 
by apprehension and fear, but by no sterner emotion. 


Never in the days of her loftiest pride had Catharine 


Montour appeared so touchingly lovely, so gentle and so 


woman-like, as on that evening. She had been pleading 


for her people with the fierce chief—pleading that ven- 


geance should not be sought on the inhabitants of the 


| lors to his bosom within the year. 


neighbering valley in retribution for the death of one 
single man. But the Mohawk had taken other counsel- 
Since the fierceness 
of Cathurine’s character had passed away, her influence 
over him had decreased, while that of Butler, bis white 
son-in-law, was more thoroughly established, whenever 
When 
almost as stern and unyielding as himself, Catharine 
The 
higher and better portion of her nature was as a sealed 
the 


he paid one of his hasty visits to the tribe. 
might command, now she could but supplicate. 


book to rude savage; he could understand and 
respect strong physical courage, but of the intellectual 
being, of the hidden springs which form the fearful 
machinery of a cultivated mind, he had never dreamed. 
When moral goodness began to predominate in Catha- 
riue’s character, he mistook its meek and gentle manifes- 
tations for cowardice, she bécame to him almost an object 
of contempt. There was no longer any power in her 
patient perseverance and persuasive voice to win his 
nature to mercy, and the daring spirit which had former- 


ly awed and controlled his, had departed for ever be- 


neath the gradual deepening of repentance in her heart. 


enclosure, with faces of sombre and savage meaning, a 


steady light twinkled through the crevices of the ill-fitted 
door, and the interior was silent as if unoceupied; yet 
within was the Mohawk chief, his white queen and Tah- 
meroo, the wife of Walter Butler. The stately form of 
the chief was still majestic and unchanged, but his iron 
brow was knit gloomily over his fierce eyes, and now and 
then his hand stole round the hilt of his scalping-knife 
with a fierce, eager gripe, as if he burned to begin the 
work of blood, to which he had partially pledged his 
tribe. He was in a most savage mood that night, for 
one of his young men had been brought in a corpse from 
the woods, and his death was imputed to the whites who 
then held possession of the fort below. 

Catharine Montour sat apart with her eyes fixed in 
27 


Tahmeroo had joined earnestly with her mother’s 
pleading ; but he answered only with abrupt monosylla- 
bles, and even while their voices were in his ear, his 
sinewy fingers worked eargerly about the haft of his 
knife, conveying an answer more appalling than the fier- 
cest words would have been. There had been silence 


for some time. Catharine Montour sat with her hand 


‘shading her troubled brow, pondering on some means of 


_ preventing the bloodshed which she had too much cause 


to apprehend, and sorely repenting that she had instiga- 
ted the Indians to take up arms in the dispute waged 
between England and her colonies. Tahmeroo stole 


away to the couch and laid her cheek against that of a 


beautiful infant that lay sleeping among its rich furs. 


She took up its little hand and placed it in her bosom, 


and nestled it closer and closer to her heart, as she 


thought of the mother and infants who her stern father 
had already murdered, and whose scalps hung with their 


long and sunny hair streaming over the door of the lodge. 


| ‘Oh, if his father was but here,’”’ she murmured, pres- 
u 
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sing her lips down on the rosy mouth of the child, while | 


tears started to her eyes, brought there by the thoughts | 
of his long absence—“ he can do any thing with the | 
tribe.” As she spoke, the door was flung open, and her || 
husband stood before her. Tahmeroo sprang joyfully to | 
his bosom and kissed bis cheek and lips and brow, in all 
the abandonment of a happy and most affectionate heart ;, 
nor did she mark the stern and malignant expression of 
the face she had been covering with kisses, ‘till he hastily 
released himself from her arms, and withont returning 


her greeting advanced to the chief, to whom he whisper- beauty. 
those features, as the crushed bosom of a flower imparts 


ed for the «pace of a moment. A fiendish light broke 
to the Mohawk’s eye, and with a deep, guttural humph, 


he arose, and taking his tomahawk and rifle from a cor- 


ner of the lodge, went out. 

' 
but Tahmeroo again stood before him with the sleeping | 
child in her arms. 


“You will not go away yet 7” she said. “ You have | 


See—he is smiling on you!” 


not looked upon our boy. 
The beautiful child awoke at the moment, and a smile, 
indeed, dimpled his rosy mouth, though he clang to his 


mother’s bosom and kept bis eyes fixed half in fear on 


the parent, whose face was yet unfamiliar to him. 

“ Take the brat away,” exclaimed the unfeeling man, 
rudely pushing both his wife and child aside; “ I have | 
other matters to think of!’ 

The Indian blood flashed op to Tahmeroo's cheek, | 
her eye kindled, and her form was drawn to its proudest 
height as she stood back, with the child pressed to ler 
bosom, that ber husband might pass out. 

Catharine had started to her feet when the Mohawk 


went out, and now stood pale as death, with her eyes | 


fixed on the yet damp scalps which he had fastened upon 
her lodge, so much agitated by ber apprehensions, that 
the rudeness offered to her daughter had escaped ber 
notice; but as Butler was hurrying through the door- 
way, she stepped forward and grasped his arm with an 
evergy, that caused him to turn with something like an 
oath, at what he supposed to be the importunity of his 
wife. Catharine took no heed of his impatience. “ But- 
lev,”’ she anid, “ 1 fear there will be more bloodshed, for 
sweet morey's sake appease the chief; you can; oh, do 
not lose the opportunity. I think it would kill us all 
were another scalp to be brought in, reeking with—" 
She broke off suddenly, and shrank back with a sick 
shudder, for a gust of wind swept the long hair which 
streamed from a female scalp over the door, directly 
across ber face. Butler took advantage of her state to 
make his escape, 

* Have no fear, madam," he said, freeing his arm from 
her grasp, and brushing the scalp carelessly back with 
his hand, as he went out, “ you shall have no cause, 1 
must basten to the eouncil.” 

Catharine Mettour comprehended him, but too heart- 
sick for reply, she drew back to her daughter's couch, 
and eat down faint and quite overcome, There had been 
something horrible in the feeling of that long, black hair, 


Butler was about to follow, | 


| thought. 


RWENT. 


eee 


where she had cagt herself, and winding her arms around 
Catharine—“ oh, mother, comfort me—do comfort me, 
or my heart will break !”’ 

Catharine pressed her lips upon the forehead of the 
young mother, and murmured, “ Bless you, my dear one 
—bless you. What troubles you, my child?” She 
looked fondly and affectionately on the grieved face 
which lay upon ber bosom as she spoke, and ber heart 
was pained when she saw how disappointments, regrets 
and checked tenderness had worn on its former rich 
The wrung heart had spread a sadness over 


a bruised appearance to all its surrounding leaves. 
Tahmeroo burst into a passion of tears at her mother’s 
question. “ Did you not see him, mother ?—how he 
| pushed his own sweet babe back upon my bosom as if it 
had been a wild animal—did you not see him thurst me 


|| on one side—me and the boy without a kiss or one kind 


Oh, mother, my heart is growing hard. 


word for either? 
I fear that [ shall cease to love him.’ 

Catharine laid her hand en the throbbing forehead 
of her daughter, and remained in a selemnh and serious 
At length she spoke in a voice deep and im- 
“* No, my 


| pressive as the tones of a good man’s prayer. 
child, T did not see this rudeness, for my thoughts were 
om other things—but listen to me, Tahmeroo: since the 


| day that you were first laid in my bosom, like a young 


| bird in the nest of its mother, my heart has hovered over 
| yours, even as that mother-bird over its youngling. I 
| have watched every new faculty as it sprung ap and 
I have striven to guide each 


! blossomed in your mind. 
|| strong passion as it dawned in your heart; your nature 
has been to me as a blooming garden, which I could 
/enter and cultivate and beautify, when disgusted with the 

weedy and poisonous growth of homan nature as I have 
found it in the world ; as T have found it in my own 
| heart ; bat there is one thing which I have not done. I 
have laid no strong foundation of religion and principle 
In my own heart, I had 
I ac- 


for my flowery superstructure. 
| become an unbeliever in the faith of my fathers. 
_knowledged no God, and resolutely turned my thoughts 
| from a fotere. My spirit had erected to itself one idol 
—an idol which it was sin to love, and double sin to 
worship as I worshipped. 1 will not show to you, my 
child, the progress of a life, the whole wretched destiny 
| af which was regulated by one sin ; I will not show to 
you the working of that sin; it is the curse of evil that 
its consequences never cease, that thought is interlinked 
with thought, event with event, and that the effects of 
| one wrong act creep like serpents through the whole 
chain of a human life, soiling the memory of the perpe- 
trator even in the grave. 
“My own destiny would be a fearful HMustration of 
this trath—might be the salvation of many in its moral, 
but when did example save? When did the fall of one 
human being prevent the fall of another? Why should 
L expose my own frailties in hopes to preserve you, my 
child, from similar wrong? What you have just said, 


ae it ewept over her face; her nerves still quivered even startles and pains me; I know your nature, and know 


with the thought of it, 


| that you will never cease to love the man whom you 


Mother,” said Tahmeroo, rising from among the firs have married; indifferent you will never be—a sense of 
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wrong indignation, if indulged in, may make the love |! roo—take up your child and come with me. We may 
of your heart a pain—may sap away the good within reach the valley in time to give warning. Come!” 


you, and engender bitterness which poisons the joy of | 
affection. 


Tahmeroo snatched her child from among the furs, 
Tahmeroo, struggle against this feeling; you |, and the two started through the forest together. 

little dream of the terrible misery which it will bring | 

to you. 
thing, but cast not yourself loose from your only hope. 
Your safety lies in the love you bear your husband. In tavern, kept the river road ‘till he came in sight of 
your own heart is the strength you must look for, not in | Monockonok Island. Here he left the highway, and turn- 
his. If he wrongs you, forget it if you can—excuse it | ing his horse into a footpath rode down to the brink of the 
Think not of your own rights, but | Susquebannah, where he drew up, at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. He was an officer of high rank in the British 


, . CHAPTER VIL. 
Bear every thing, abuse, insult, neglect—every | 
! 


The traveller whom we left riding from Aunt Polly's 


if you cannot forget. 
be humble: pride has nothing to do with affection. I 
could say much more, for my heart is full of anxiety and [ army, a friend of Sir William Johnson's, and for a long 
I know not why, but my spirit droops as if it | time « resident of the same valley with that gentleman. 
He had diverged from the regular route of his travel, in 


sorrow. 
felt that your head was on my bosom, and your arms) 
about me for the last time for ever. Weep on, my child, 

I love to see you shed such tears, for there is no passion | Mohawk chief, whose encampment lay among the oppo- 
| Site hills, but he had not taken into consideration the 


order to form a plan of military co-operation with the 


in them. [ cannot tell you how dearly I love and have | 
ever loved you, for deep feeling has no words; but we | | bre adth and depth of the Susquehannah, in his estimate 
shall part soon, there is that in my heart which tells me | of its localities, and now stood on the majestic stream 
so—the grave will come between us, and you will be |) without boat or raft to convey him across, and with no 
alone with no stronger guide than your own warm impul- | hopes of procuring either, for the only dwelling in sight 
ses. Kiss me once more and listen. Should we be | i] was mother Derwent’s house on the distant island, 
parted by death, or should Butler claim my promise to } whence a light of uncommon brilliancy twinkled down 
| upon the waters. The officer turned his horse, and was 
vey to him the little ebony box at the head of your couch, | about to retrace the road back to Wilkesbarre, when the 
tell him of all that I have said to you, and ask him to dash of oars and the sound of merry voices echoed up 
become a protector and friend to Catharine Gordon's | the river, and in a few moments a boat filled with young 


| 


nen and two or three girls from the village, came close 


send you to England, go first to the Missionary, and con- 


child, even as he has been to her. Tell him, that since 
the night of her daughter's marriage, he has been known to the bank where he stood waiting their approach, with 
to her—that the voice of his prayer that night awoke his bridle slipped on his arm, and a travelling-cloak flung 
memories which will never sleep again—awoke answer- | | hastily over his uniform. He was obliged to leave his 
horse behind, but the young men readily engaged to set 
Though ignorant of the 


ing prayer in a bosom which had almost forgotten its | 
faith. He willlove you, my child, and when I am gone, | 
you will find a safer and better protector in him than I j one neighborhood of the Mohawks, they marvelled 
have been to you—he will teach you how to regulate | much what business could have brought him among the - 
your too enthusiastic feelings. Promise that you will || ‘hills at that hour of the night. The boat landed him at 
seek this good man when I am taken away—do you |! the foot of the precipice, which we have already so often 
promise, Tahmeroo f” | described, and then started for Monockonok Island, its 
“ T will promise any thing—every thing, mother; but |, iamates all in high spirits from anticipation of the wed- 
do not talk so sadly—your voice seems as mournful as i} ding which they had come up fiom the fort and from 


him over to the opposite shore. 


the night wind among the pines.” ij 

Tahmeroo said no moce, for her heart was full; but | 
she laid her cheek against her mother's and remained in 
her embrace silent and sorrowful. 

For more than half an hour they sat together, the 
mother and daughter, and then, as their thoughts began 
to revert to surrounding objects, the entire stillness 
reigning throughout the forest seemed to arouse them 
beth with the same thought. 

“ Mother, how is this, there is no sound abroad ?" | 
said Tahmeroo, starting from her mother’s arms and 
looking apprehensively in her face, while she drew her 
child nearer to her, as if some harm were about to befall | 
him. ! 

Catharine started up and went out into the enclosure. | 
In a few minutes she returned, as pale as a corpse, but 
with something of former energy in her manner. 


| brother's oar and striving to turn the boat again, 


|, Wilkesbarre to join. 


“ You had better go back with us, sir,” said a laugh. 
ing, rosy-cheeked girl to the stranger, as the boat started 
from the bank ; ‘ We shall have a capital frolic, better 
than ten apple bees, I can tell you. Granny Derwent 
has been baking pumpkin-pies and frying dough-nuts this 
ever so long. John, put back—I dare say the gentleman 
will go,”’ persisted the forward girl, catching hold of her 
But 
the traveller thanked her, and slightly waving his band 
disappeared in the foot path which led around the prec 
pice. 

He had scarcely reached the summit, and penetrated 
into the forest, when the tramp of many geet came with 
a hushed and stealthy sound up from the path he was 
pursuing, He stepped behind the trunk of a pine, that 


he might not be observed by the approaching party. 


“ There is treachery intended the whites in the fort," Scarcely had he concealed himself, when a band of In- 
the said, “not an Indian is in the camp or near the! dians, headed by a tall chief and a man in British uni- 
council fires. We must prevent this bloodshed, Tahme- | form, filed slowly one after another, along the path 
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It was of but littlt use, that he now had command of a 
boat, and could give the alarm to the happy beings revel- 
They were probably unarmed, and 


toward the river. It was a dark night, so dark that the |! 
face of one man could scarcely be distinguished from 
that of another ; but the glitter of a captain's epaulettes 


shone in the faint starlight, and a voice made the travel- 


ling within ear shot. 
without means of defence, if apprised of their danger, 
yet he cut one of the cables loose from the rope in which 
the canoes were knotted, and bound together, around a 
son, speaking in a low, stern tone to the warrior by his young tree, and was about to spring into a canoe and 
side. | make for the island, when he was startled by footsteps 

“ First let us go over and secure the boats,” it said. || and the quick heavy breathing of persons in his close 
‘‘ When we have the churls prisoners on the island, we | neighborhood. He peered among the thick trees and 
can send a force down to take the fort, and settle with | the rocks that towered around him, but could discern no 
one, though the sound of murmuring voices came dis- 


ler start as if a ball had struck him, when the leaders | 


passed by. It was the voice of Walter Butler, his own | 


this wedding-party at our leisure. But remember your 
promise—not a scalp must be left in its place—and the | tinctly to his ear. “‘ Thank God !” said a clear, female 
bride and the bride's groom, they must be given over to! voice, in accents of deep feeling, “ thank God the horrid 
They have wronged me, and my father work was not commenced here; let us hasten to the 
| fort !”’ 

“No, mother, no,” replied a voice of sweeter melody, 


my vengeance. 
knows how sweet is the blood of an enemy.” 


“ The white girl and the tall man shall be given to my 
May their death cries be very loud that , “if there is wrong intended there, it will be done on 
| that island. If my husband has a part in this, the fair 


son’s hatchet. 
his beart may be happy !”’ replied the chief. 
While the stranger stood confounded at what he had | girl whom I have seen gliding among the trees yonder, 

| day after day, waiting his coming when I too have been 


heard, the party verged off into another path, which led ; 
waiting as anxiously as she, that girl is the cause; she 


more cireuitously to the foot of the precipice. The |, 
elder Butler was not a man to act rashly under any cir- |, ™US* have angered him in some way. Do you see the 


He remained behind the pine, astonished | lights yonder, and hear the music? That beautiful girl 
is to be married to-night, mother. Can you think why 
‘Butler should seek vengeance on her? Oh, you do not 
had wholly disappeared. Then he retrod the fuot path | know all! You have not beard him whisper her name 
with the resolution of going boldly among the Indians, | in his sleep, sometimes mingling it with endearments 

You have not felt his beart beat- 


cumstances. 
and pained it is true, but nevertheless deliberating calm- 


ly on the course which he ought to adopt, "till the party | 


of confronting his son, and of exerting bis influence, as | and again with curses. ; 
an officer and an ally with the chief, to prevent the blood- | ing beneath your arm, and known that it was for an- 
shed which he had so much cause to apprehend. But | other§ but why do we stand here? I do =n wish her 
when he reached the place where he had landed, no | death. Let us go and give them warning; is there no 
He looked around, to | b0at—nothing that will take us over ?” 

“ Alas, no; I did not suppose they would attack the 
island ‘till now; what can we do?” 

“Take the babe, mother, and help me to pull off my 


vestige of the party remained. 
the right and to the left, with a feeling of almost super- | 
stitious astonishment; so large a party could not have 1 
passed through the tangled forest without betraying its 


7 _ - 
course by the sound ; he knew of no path, save the one | robe; I can swim. r 
. ; . . ‘ Pathe satiate D cate Sapemee i : ' 
laid down in the rude chart which had been furnished | “Father of Heaven! no; the distance is beyond your 


him, and the sudden disappearance of so large a body of | strength—the water is very deep,” exclaimed the first 
men seemed almost superhuman. The lights twinkled | veice in alarm. i 

cheerfully on Monockonok Island, and the hum of merry |,“ Mother, he shall not kill that beautiful girl on ber 
voices came faintly over the waters. The elder Butler | I can swim to that 


was a brave and a stern man; but there was something 


wedding-night. I am very strong. 
island. See, now the lights stream upon the water ; it 
does not look so dangerous. Let me try!” 


that made his heart recoil with horror in the thought | 
i! . . 
that massacre and murder weré about to be perpetrated || “Is there no other way?” exclaimed the answering 


on that beautiful and quiet island, and thet he had no | voice. “I cannot consent to this risk of death?” 
power to stay the bloodshed. While his eyes were fixed || As the last sentence was pronounced, the stranger 
on the little cove where Mary Derwent always moored | stepped out from behind a rock against which he had 
her canoe, the motion of some object moving within the been leaning. 

shadow of the island, drew his attention, and a moment,“ Ladies,” he said, moving forward, for he too stood 
had scarcely elapsed, when two boats shot out from the | in the shadow; “1 know what you apprehend. There 
cove, towing in their wake a shoal of the light canoes | is harm intended the people on that island. Step into 
which had conveyed the weddingers tothe island. They this canoe, I pray you, und show me the nearest way to 
steered toward the opposite side of the precipice, and the house—we may yet be in time. Hark ” 

our traveller hastened up the path and down through the A loud, deep howl, like the braying of a pack of 
brush-wood to the point they were making for, in hopes hounds, sounded afar off in the forest from the direction 
of intercepting the rowers; but much time was lost in of the fort. The traveller tore the canoe from its fasten- 
the rugged descent, and when he had reached the spot ing, and sprang in, followed by Catharine Montour 
where he had secn them land, the boats were indeed and her daughter; as she leaped forward, the heroic 


there, but the forest around was still as death—no woman grasped the cables of the remaining boats and 
| canoes and, kept her hold resolutely, though almost drag- 





human being was in sight. 
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ged into the water as they veered and swayed round || had regained his self-command; he took up the oar 
with the current. Once the whole coil of ropes bad | which he had dropped on recognising his companion, 
nearly broke from her hand, but Tahmeroo laid her child | and urged the canoe forward with a steadiness that be- 
at the stranger's feet and came to her mother’s assist- | lied his pale face and trembling hands. Bullet after bul- 
ance. ‘let cut along their track before they reached the island ; 
“It was bravely thought of!” exclaimed the officer, | but the burning fort gave less of-light, and the aim of 
when he saw what they were doing ; “they must search | their pursuers became uncertain. They reached the 
for other boats, and this will give us time. Ha! they | little cove and sprung on shore. But they had scarcely 
have begun their work. See!” |, touched the greensward, when the flames again arose 
As he spoke, a volume of dusky light surged heavily || from the burning pile in a bright, lurid column of fire, 
up from the river’s bank far below them, and then a ‘| revealing the opposite shore and the forest far beyond, 
spire of flame shot fiercely upward, quivering and flash- | as if a volcano had burst among the mountains. 
ing and flinging off smoke and embers, 'till the forest | 


“ Mother, look yonder !”’ said Tahmeroo, in a voice of 
trees and the still waters gleamed red and duskily for | terror, which arose little above a husky whisper, and she 
miles about the burning fort. The poetry of Catharine | pointed to the opposite precipice, which, from its projec- 
Montour’s nature was aroused by the fierce solemnity of | tion, lay in the full glare of the burning fort. 
the scene. 


A swarm 
of red warriors were gathered upon the frowning peaks 
and lay crouching along the brink of the river, like a 
and pointing down the river, where the fire reflected nest of demons, basking in the fire-light; and there, on 
itself like a vast banner of scarlet, torn and mangled and | 
weltering in the waters. ‘See! the very river seems | 
a-flame—the woods and the mountains, all are kindling | 
with light. Can a day of judgment be more terrible | 


than that f” I “We have landed on the wrong side of the island,” 


She stood upright as she spoke, grasping the cables | said Catharine Montour, after a hasty glance at the pre- 
with one hand, and with the other pointing down the | cipice. “ Talimeroo, remain with this gentleman and 
stream. Her crimson robe floated out on the wind, and | warn the people at the house, while I take the boats to 
the jewelled serpent about her brow gleamed like a living | the opposite side—there will be no escape within the 
thing in the red light which lay full upon her. As she | range of their rifles.” 
spoke, her extended arm was grasped ‘till the gemmed | « Catharine, this must not be,” said Murray, evidently 
bracelet sunk into the flesh, and a face pale and convul-| forgetting their relative positions in the deep interest of 
sed, was bent to hers. ‘the moment. “ How are you to escape the rifle-balls 

““Woman—Catharine—Lady Gordon! speak to me.” | which that fiendish host will level at you? I will take 
The words died on the officer’s lips, and he remained the boats round while you and this young woman put the 
with his grasp still fixed on her arm, and his eyes bent | people up yonder, on their defence.” 
on her face, but speechless as marble. 


“ See!’’ she cried, starting to her feet in the canoe, | 


the very shelf where Talmeroo had so often awaited for 
her husband, she saw him standing with his arms in his 
hands, stamping with rage at the delay occasioned by 
the canoes which she had helped to secure. 


|| The familiar name which Colonel Butler had uncon- 
A beautiful and thrilling expression of joy shot over | sciously used, melted like dew over the heart of the 
Catharine Montour’s face; her heart leaped tothe sound | woman he addressed; but she struggled against the 
of her own name, and she started as if to fling herself feelings which almost made a child of her, even in that 
upon his bosom. The impulse was but momentary; '' hour of danger. The thoughts of other years were 
her hand did not even lose its hold on the cables, and swelling in her bosom, but there was calmness and deci- 
while his eyes were yet fixed on her face, it became calm | gion in her voice as she answered him. 
and tranquil as a child’s. She released her arm gently “The danger would be alike to either,” she said,— 
from his grasp and sat down. 


| “nor could one person row the canoe and secure the 
“ Grenville Murray,” she said in a clear, steady voice; | others at the same time. I will go with you. My child, 
“for more than twenty years we have been dead to each hasten to the house and warn them of their danger— 
other, we are so now. Let us not waste time here— | keep within the bushes as you pass: send them down to 
there are human lives at stake.” ‘the shore in small numbers; and, mark me, avoid bustle 
The words were yet on her lips when a bullet whis- i or appearance of alarm. Come yourself with the boy, 
‘led from the shore, and cut away the ruby crest of the | with the first party—do you understand—and have you 
serpent which lay upon her temple. She fell forward at | courage to go alone?” 
Murray's feet, stunned, but not otherwise injured. A | The unhappy young woman stood with her face turn- 
moment, and she lifted her head. ed toward the precipice, and tears rolled down her 
“The cables—I have lost my hold. Where are the cheek and dropped on her child which lay clasped on 
tables?” she muttered, drawing her hand over her eyes, jer bosom, as her mother spoke. “Yes, mother, I 
and striving to sit upright. | understand, and will save that poor girl—tho’ it kill me 
“ They are safe, mother,” said Tahmeroo; “I caught | will save her. I know the path, I have trodden it 
them as they fell from your hand.” | before,” she replied, in a sorrowful and abstracted voice. 


“ Bless you, my brave girl! Grenville Murray, why A low howl, like the prolonged cry of a wild animal, 
tre we here? There is death all around us! On, on!” started her. She looked wildly on her mother: “ They 
Marray, or, to use his American tide, Colonel Butler, have found some means of crossing,” she said—* they 
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will murder us; but I will do as you bid me—farewell !” 


She clasped her child more closely to her bosom, and 
dashed into the path with the bound of a wild deer. 

* We left no canoes behind,” said Catharine Montour, | 
turning wildly to her companion. “That cry! In—| 
in !” she added more vehemently as she sprang back to 
“They are upon the water; let them fire 


the canoe. 
upon us if they will. Give me an oar, I can use one 


hand—F ather of Heaven! did you bear that shout 7?” 


Murray saw that no time was to be lost, for at the |, 
moment he remembered that fwo boats had towed | 
canoes from the island before Catharine came up; he 
sprang to her side and steered round the island as rapid- || 
ly as her impatient spirit could demand, though his supe- | 
rior coolness kept them from danger which she would | 
have braved. By rowing close within the shadow of the |) 
island, he escaped observation from the Indians ; and | 
those two persons who had been a destiny each to the 
other, sat alone, side by side, without speaking a word | 
and scarcely a thought of themselves. The lives of | 
more than fifty persons lay in their power, and they felt 
it; but a deeper thought was in the bosom of both. | 
Catharine’s was full of, the daughter whose fate she || 
had helped to seal. Murray thought of the son who had | 
become an alien from his house, and whom he was about | 
to save from the sin of treachery and murder; neither || 


was yet aware that his son was the husband of her || 
daughter. } 

While the events which we have described transpired, | 
Mary Derwent and her sister, Jane, were together in the 
little bed-room which they had occupied since their child- || 
hood. The room was neatly arranged. Mother Der- 
went’s best blue worsted quilt, with the corners neatly 
tucked in at the foot-posts, covered the high bed, and | 
the white linen pillows lay like snow-heaps upon it. 
The old lady's best patch-work cushion was placed in | 
the arm-chair which stood in a corner, and a garland of | 
Princes’ pine hung around the little looking-glass, before 1 
which Jane Derwent stood, “ with a blush on her cheek | 
’ arranging the folds of her || 


| 
| 
; 


t} 


and a smile in her eye,’ 
white muslin bridal-dress over a form of most beautiful 


symmetry. 
“ Mary, shall I tie this on the side or behind?” inqui- || 


cate blossom color. Mary lifted her face from the 


wreath of wild-roses which she was forming for her sis- | 


smile of soft and gentle sadness ; it was patient, and | 


sweet as the breath of a flower. 


wreath on the pillow, and removing a handful of roses | 

seat. “ There, now sit down while I twist the wreath 
among your curls.” 

a , 

Jane crouched gracefully at her sister's feet, while she | 


performed her task. 
blossom was entwined on her temple, the bride raised | 
her beautiful face to ber sister's with an expression of 
touching love. ‘Oh, Mary, should I have been so hap- | 
py as [ am now, if it had not been for you? 


| whom alone she had ever loved. 


| wife, and dashed through the crowd out upon the grass- 


|| who rushed from the house to meet them, weeping and 


red the blooming girl, holding up a sash of the most deli- || 


’ . . . 
swered ; br wi , : 
ter’s hair, and smiled as she answered ; but it was a ‘courage breaking over their pale faces, ready to second 
|| adopt for defence. 


* Let me tie it for you,” she said, laying the dewy | 
| bride, clinging to her newly made husband, as Mother 


from ber lap to a basket which stood on the rude window | 


When she felt that the last dewy ! 


How glad | 






I am that you persuaded me to tell Edward about that 
bad man.” 

Mary did not answer in words, but her eyes filled with 
pleasant tears; she bent down and laid her cheek against 
that of the bride, and they clung together in an embrace 
full of love and sisterly affection; then the door opened, 
and Edward Clark led his betrothed to the outer room, 
Mary followed, and sadly, but with a sweet tranquillity 
in her heart, she saw her sister married to the man 








The Moravian Missionary had finished his benediction, 
and the crowd of guests which filled the room and stood 
out upon the green-sward, were struggling forward with 
merry words and happy faces, each eager to get a first 
kiss from the bride, when a strange light broke upon 
them from the door and the open windows. The maple 
trees and the grassy slope which fell to the river, was 
illuminated with a yellowish and dusky gleam, and the 
waters beyond were tinged as with a gorgeous sunset. 
Edward Clark started from the side of his newly made 





















plot. He returned in a moment with a face as pale as 
death, and rushing into the door-way, he flung his hand 
aloft and shouted : 

“ Neighbors, to your boats! the fort is on fire ?” 

Instantly there was a rush for the cove where the 
canoes had been moored. Not one was there; but in 
the centre of the stream lay a boat in which were two 
One stood up, and in the fire-light her dress 











persons. 
was discernible. 

“It is the Mohawk white queen—the savages are 
upon us,”’ muttered a score of stern voices. A rifle shot 
came sharply from the precipice as they spoke. 

‘“‘ Neighbors,” cried the clear, bold voice of Edward 
Clark, as the bullet hissed along the waters; “ Neigh- 
bors, our beats are stolen. Yonder precipice is alive 
with Mohawk Indians. We are without arms, but let 
us protect our women with the strength which God has 
‘given us—with our dead bodies if it must be !” 

As the body of men returned to the house, each pro- 
vided himself with a club from the thickets, and thus 
feebly armed, prepared himself to protect the females, 

























wringing their hands in mortal fear. The men formed 
themselves into a firm phalanx in front of the room, and 
the women crouched together in the farthest end ; some 
quaking with terror, others standing up with a firm 











the means which their husbands and brothers might 







“ You will not let them murder us?” gasped the pale 
gaspe P 






| Derwent placed an old musket in his hand. The young 
man strained her to his bosom, pressed a fervent kiss 
upon her cold lips, and strove to tear himself from her 
arms; but she clung the more wildly to him in her ter 
ror, and he could not free himself. 

“ Jane,” said a low, calm voice from the inner room; 
“come and let us pray together. The great God of 
_ heaven and earth is above us—He is powerful to save y 
Jane unwound her arms from her husband’s neck, and 
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tottered away to the foot of the bed where her sister was || more blood-thirsty violence, ‘till the savages prowled 
kneeling. There she buried her face in her hands and among the slain like a host of incarnate fiends, slaking 
remained motionless ; and none would have believed her | their vengeance on the wounded and the dead for want 
alive, save that a slight shudder ran through her frame of other victims. Through all this carnage, the Mora- 
whenever a rifle-shot was heard from the river. There | vian Missionary passed unscathed. Many a fiery eye 
were a few moments of intense stillness; then a loud, glared upon him; many a hatchet flashed over his head ; 
fierce howl rose up from the opposite shore, and several but none descended. The Indians reverenced him, for 
rifles were discharged in quick succession. A paler hue _ he had been trusted by their queen and their chief. An- 
fell on every stern face in that little phalanx; but they , other tall and lordly man there was, who rushed to the 


were men of iron, and stood ready for the death, pale 
but resolute. The door was barricaded, and Edward 
Clark stationed himself at the window with his musket, 
and kept his eye steadily fixed on the path which led to 
the cove. But with all their precaution, one means of 
entrance had been forgotten. The window of Mary 


Derwent’s bed-room remained open; and the basket of | 


roses lay in it, shedding perfume abroad, sweetly as if 


midst of the savages, and strove in vain to put an end to 
the massacre. They turned in fury upon him, though 
he wore the uniform of the British, their friends. He 
snatched arms from a dead Mohawk, and defended him- 
self bravely against fearful odds. Savage after savage 
rushed upon him, and he was nearly borne to the ground 
when Catharine Montour sprung in the midst with the 
bound of a wounded lioness, and flinging her arms about 


human blood were not about to drench them. 


him shonted— 


The hush of expectation holding back the pulsations | “Back, fiends! back, I say! He is our brother!” 
of so many brave hearts, caused the timid bride, parali- | The arm of the Mohawk chief was lifted, and his 
zed as she was with fear, to raise her face. Her eyes knife fell; for he knew the face of the stranger. Catha- 
fell on the window—a scream broke from her pale lips, | rine Montour’s arms tightened spasmodically around 
and she grasped her sister’s shoulder convulsively, while | | the form of the officer, and her head fell upon his 
she pointed with her right-hand to a young Indian woman | bosom. ~The chief snatched his knife from her side, and 
who stood looking upon them, with an infant clasped | again dealt a furious blow; but it met no Opposition— 
to her bosom, and one hand resting on the window- || Murray had cleared the door with one leap, and, as the 
sill. When she saw herself observed, Tahmeroo beckon- , dwelling burst into flames behind him, he rushed toward 
ed with her finger; but Jane only shrieked the more 1 the spring with his bleeding burthen, nor slacked his 
wildly, and again buried her face in the bed clothes. | speed ‘till her arms relaxed their clasp, and her face fell 
Mary arose from her knees and walked firmly to the | forward on his breast. He felt the warm blood-drops 
window, for she recognized Tahmeroo. A few eager | ebbing from her lips upon his bosom, and pressed her 
whispers passed between them, and then Mary went into | closer to him, but with a shudder, as if they had been 
the next room. There was a stir—sobs and cries of } dropping upon his bare heart. 
eager joy—and then that group of terrified women rush- | Meantime, Tahmeroo urged her companion forward 
ed into the bed-room. Tahmeroo had torn away the | with an impulse, sharpened each moment by the sounds 
sash and had leaped in, and now with her infant held to || of conflict which followed them. Half mad with con- 
her bosom with one arm, was forcing the bewildered | | tending feeling, the poor bride struggled in her conduc- 
bride through the opening with the other. When her | tor’s hold, and would have rushed back in search of her 
charge was on the outer side, the young Indian cleared || | husband, could she have freed herself. But the young 
the window with the bound of an antelope, and dragged “Indian kept a firm grasp on her arm, and dragged her 
her on. | resolutely toward the boats, regardless of her entreaties. 

“ Let the fair girl keep a good heart, her husband | They were too late; the last canoe had put off, and no 
thall follow,” whispered the Indian, urging her com- | °n€ but Mary Derwent was left upon the shore. Others 


panion to swifter speed; “if we have a few moments had rushed in before her, ’till but one vacant place re- 
more all will be saved.” ‘| mained ; she had forced her old grandmother into that, 


The words were scarcely uttered, when a sharp, blood- | cand stood upon the brink, helpless and alone. Jane 
thirsty yell broke up from the cove : there was a rush | “sprang to her sister’s arms, and began to plead in a 


B of feet, followed by another and another cry—the war- | voice of almost insane agony. 


whoop of the Mohawks. “Oh, Mary, let us go back and try to find him,” she 
“The boats are waiting—be quick! More can be | said ; “we may as well all die together—for they will 
done yet,” cried Catharine Montour, as she rushed up || murder us.” 
from the river toward the house. “He is there and a 1 Tahmeroo parted them abruptly, and forced her child 
pale faced girl, with a hunch-back, depend on her!” | into Mary’s arms; then springing into the water, she 
Ob, it was a horrid fight—that which raged around | | waded to a log which lay bedded among the rushes, and 
Mother Derwent’s dwelling the next moment. A swarm “rolled it out into the current. She had scarcely done 
of fiends seemed to have encompassed it, with shouts so, when a party of Indians came in sight, and, with a 
ind yells and fierce blood-thirsty howling, The whiz of | i ‘fierce whoop, rushed toward the sisters. Tahmeroo 
wrows—the crash of descending tomahawks, and the sprang back upon the bank, and, snatching her child, 
tharp rifle-shot, mingled horrible with the groans, the | pointed to the log. 


cries and oaths of the murderers and the murdered. | “See, it floats! Fling yourself upon it—I will keep 


The floor of that log heuse wis heaped with the dying | them away!” 
tnd the dead ; yet the fight raged on with a fiercer and 


! She did not wait to see her directions obeyed, but 
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walked firmly toward the savages. In the darkness, 
they supposed it to be only the chief's daughter whom | 
they had seen, and as soon as she was known, they dar- 
ted off in search of other prey. Again, two men ap- 
proached, fighting with desperate fury. 
looked, one fell to the ground, and his vanquisher rushed 
by her toward the shore. She recognized him. 
** The white girl and her sister are safe,’’ she said; | 


*‘ see ber dress on the water—follow, the Indians have 


left canoes in the little cove !” 
“ God bless you!’ exclaimed Edward Clark, as he | 
turned and dashed through the thickets across the 


island. Tahmeroo walked forward, and bent over the | 
| sionary; his face fell forward upon the bosom of the 
corpse, and he wept aloud, as one who had found the 


man whom she had seen fall. It was her husband. 


“T saved his wife,” she murmured, as she lifted the | 
senseless man’s head to her bosom; “‘ and now my boy 
y Doy 


”? 


has no father! 


The morning broke, with a quiet, holy light, through | 
the thicket of crab-apple, and wild cherry-trees, which 
overlaced the spring in the centre of the island; and 
there upon the blooming turf beneath, lay the form of 
Catharine Montour. 
black shadow of death lay about them. The feathers 
which composed her coronet, were crushed in a gorgeous 
mass beneath her pale temple, and her forehead was 


contracted with a slight frown, as if the serpent coiled 


around it, were girding her brow too tightly. Ever and 


anon her pale bands clutched themselves deep into the | 
kindly on Tahmeroo and her child. 


moss, and her limbs writhed in the agony of her death- 


struggle. 


Varnham, the Moravian Missionary, sat a little way off. 
There was a solemn and awful sorrow in his silence ; 
yet sormething of cold sternness was there. He could 
not look on that pale, haughty man bending over his 


wife—coming between him and her death-bed, as it were, 


without some thought of the evil that had been done him. | 


On the swell of the bank, a short distance from the 
spring, crouched another miserable group. Tahmeroo 
sat upon the ground with the pallid head of her husband 
resting on her lap; and her infant lay partly upon the 
grass, with its beautiful face nestled close to the pale 
cheek of the father. It was a touching contrast—the 
soft, rosy bloom and curly hair of the child, with the 
pallid head, and the face of touching misery that droop- 
ed over it. 

The expression of pain gradually cleared from Catha- 
rine Montour’s face, and at last her eyes unclosed and 
turned upon Murray. He grasped her cold hand and 
bent his face ‘till it almost touched her forehead. 

In the name of God, 


“ Lady Gordon, speak to me! 
Say that I am 


I pray you speak, before it is too late. 
forgiven !" 
There was a depth of agony in the wretched man's 


voice that might have won forgiveness from the dead. | 


Catharine Montour strove to speak, her lips moved, and 
her eyes filled with a solemn, earnest expression. Mur- 


ray fell back and groaned aloud; he knew that she would | 
| atone to you and to my father, who lies dead in yondet 


* Catharine,” said a low, broken voice, and a face | vault, for the sins of my youth}.but you do not know 


go into eternity and leave a doubt upon his soul. 


| full of the most touching ‘anguish, bent over the dying 


As Tahmeroo 


| opened again to Murray's groan of agony, turned with 


dug Catharine Montour’s grave within the shadow of the 


which they heaped the grave were green, and the night 


Her eyes were closed, and the | 
| Grenville Murray tore a tuft of wild-flowers from the 


The pale, haggard face of Grenville Murray |, 


bent over her, as it had done the whole night; and | 
| Tahmeroo looked up with a bewildered expression, 


‘then her lips parted, and she snatched the babe to her 


| 
We have two pictures to lay before the reader, and 
‘| then our long, and we fear, tedious story, has an end: 


‘| nok Island. The one was an ancient stone church, cov 











woman. ‘Catharine, look upon me once more—and, 
oh, give me some sign that_you die in hope—that you 
trust in our blessed Lord, the Saviour.” 

The hand which Varnham held was growing cold; 
but it moved with a faint clasp, and the eyes which had 









a confident and gentle expression upon the Missionary’s, 
A soft and almost holy smile, like that which slumbers 
about the sweet lips of an infant, fell upon the dying 
woman’s face, and a pleasant murmur dwelt upon her 








lips when she died. 
‘“‘Great God, I thank thee!” burst from the Mis- 







great wish of a life-time. 
After a time boats came from the village, where two 
or three Tory families had escaped the massacre. They 








They laid her in the cold, damp earth with 
The sods with 


thicket. 
unuttered prayers and awful reverence. 







When all had left the grave, 





dew was still upon them. 






newly-piled sods, and thrusting it in his bosom, walked 
hastily to the spot where bis son was lying, gave one 
fixed look on his deathly face, and then bent down and 
placed his hand over the heart. 

“He is not dead, my poor girl,” he said, looking 
“There is a small 


tavern below, we will take him there and he may re- 












cover.” 






bosom, and covered it with tears and passionate cares 
ses. Murray lifted his son from the ground, and bore 
him to a boat. Tahmeroo followed, aud her right to do 
s0 was unquestioned, for much had been told Murray by 
the dying lips of Catharine Montour. 












both existed ten years after the massacre on Monocke- 






ered with ivy, and located in a small green valley in our 
fatherland : a gorgeous coffin had just been placed in its 
vault, and two persons, a gentleman of thirty-two or three, 
but appearing much older, and a lady of most surpassing 
beauty, both in deep mourning, lingered near the church 
after the long train of villagers had dispersed. 
‘Why should you reproach yourself so bitterly, Wa! 
ter?” said the lady, soothingly. “ Have you not been 
a most dutiful son during the last ten years of his life 
—have you not deeply repented of the sins of other 











years 7” 

Walter Butler, or Walter Murray, as he was thet 
known, laid his hand. on his wife's, and looked sorro” 
fully and tenderly in her face. “ Tahmeroo,” he said: 
“T have striven, God is my judge, how sincerely! 
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the pang it brings, to feel that one you have pained is | 
beyond the reach of your repentance, the heart grows | 
faint with a wish to humble itself once again to the } 
dead.” e 

“Selfreproach is indeed dreadful,” said Tahmeroo, 
thoughtfully; “‘ but see, our bey is coming !” 

A beautiful lad, also in mourning, came toward them 
with a letter in his hand. Walter Murray took it and | 
broke the seal. 

“Tt is from Mr. Varnham—he wishes us to reside H 
constantly at the parsonage,” said he, thoughtfully, re- || 
folding the letter. 

“And you will go now,” said his wife, anxiously. |, 
“The good old gentleman is sv lonely—do let us go!” 

“Yes, we will go,” replied Walter; and taking his | 
son’s hand, they left the church-yard. 

Our other picture was a low red farm-house, in the | 
valley of Wyoming: fields of corn and grain, and a few | 
acres of green wood-land surrounded it. Well-filled || 
barns, lofty hay-stacks, and sleek cattle, gave an air of | 
comfort, if not of wealth, to the whole. Glimpses of |’ 
the Susquehannah could be seen from the front door— 
and Wilkesbarre, with its single spire and cluster of | 
houses, broke up from the foot of a green mountain in | 
the distance. It was a summer’s day; the door which | 
led from the kitchen into the garden, was open. Two 
fine boys, who had been sent to weed the vegetables, | 
were racing through a patch of cabbages, and pelting | 
each other with green apples and handfuls of chickweed. | 
A handsome, cheerful woman, was working over butter | 
in the porch; and just within the door, sat a stout, | 
healthy man, fitting a hoe-handle. 

“Father! father! cried the boys, racing in from the | 
garden; “we've weeded the beet-beds—now wont you | 
tell us about the Ingen fight ?” 

“Go to your aunt Mary,” replied Edward Clark, || 
screwing the handle into the eye of his hoe; “she can 





Original. 


THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD." 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” ETC: 


THE MYSTERY. 

It was now long past midnight, and—though the 
storm, which had so fiercely raved through the dim 
gorge of the Ashuelot, had spent its fury hours ago— 
the clouds yet hung heavy and low in grey and ghost 
like wreaths along the mountain sides; the stars were 
all unseen in their high-places; the moon, hid in her 
vacant interlunar cave, offered no gracious rays to the 
belated traveller. The lights, however, of the Hawknest, 


‘glimmering through its narrow casement, poured their 


long lines of yellow lustre into the bosom of the darkness, 


while, from within, the loud laugh of the revellers pro 


claimed that sleep, that night, held no uninterrupted 
sway over the inmates of the wayside tavern. The 
scene in the small bar-room, was much the same as it 
has been described at a period some hours earlier on the 
same dismal night. The landlord, his avarice contend+ 
ing with his natural love of rest, scarce half awake, sat 
nodding in the bar; eight or nine men, in various pos- 
tures of uneasy sleep, cumbered the unswept floor, 
wrapped up in blanket coats and buffalo robes; while 
five or six, their fellows, sat round a dirty pine table, 
playing at cards with a pack, the figures on which were 
all but invisible through the deep coat of filth and grease 
that covered them—and occasionally calling for some 
compound of the various fiery mixtures, which had 
already half-besotted their dull intellects. Such was 


_ the scene, and such the occupation of the casual inmatoa 


who that night filled the Hawknest tavern; when, sud- 
denly, in the midst of a profound silence, which had 


endured for many minutes, unbroken, except by the flut 


tering sound of the cards, thrown heedlessly upon the 


| board, the hiccough of the waking—or the heavy snore 


tell it a great deal better than I can.” | of the sleeping—drunkard !—suddenly there was heard a 

“Aunt Mary, will you?” pleaded the elder boy, going crash—a thundering crash, that made the walls of the 
up to a fair, blue-eyed woman, with a hunch-back, who | low cottage reel, and the glasses positively jingle on the 
sat nursing a sickly infant by the window, and placing || table—a crash, that simultaneously aroused all hands— 
his arms coaxingly about her neck. ‘some from their heavy slumbers, others from their 


“Not now, dear,” said Mary Derwent, kissing the } engrossing game, to sudden terror and amazement! It 


bold, open brow of the supplicant; “see, poor little | seemed as if some ponderous weight had fallen on the 





sister is almost asleep. Run back to your work, and 
when she is in the cradle I will come and help you.” 

“« But will you tell about the massacre?” 

“ Yes, love.” 

“ About the Mohawk and the white queen—and how 


‘floor of the room overhead. With anxious eager eyes 
| they gazed into each other’s faces, speechlessly waiting 
for some repetition of the sound! “What's that in the 

devil’s name ?”’ asked one, pot valor mingling strangely 
with amazement in his blank features—‘‘ What's in the 





you and mother sailed down the river on a log, ’till 
father came and took you off—will you tell us the whole 
story from beginning to end?” 

“ Yes, yes—now run to your work.” 


New-York, July, 1837. 





-— | 





| chamber overhead?” 


| Nothing,” replied the landlord, who appeared the 


1} 


| most thoroughly dismayed of all the company“ there’s 
‘nothing in it now, nor hasn’t been these ten years !”’ 

| “The chimney’s fallen, then—that’s it, boys! that’s 
it, I'll be sworn, so vou hadn’t need look scart! The 
'chimney’s been shook by the wind, Jackson, and so it’s 





It is evident that nature has made man susceptible 
of experience, and consequently more and more perfec- 
tible; it is absurd, then, to wish to arrest him in his 
course, in spite of the eternal law which impels him for- | 


ward.—Du Marsais. 


28 


jest now fell, and frightened all of us most out of our 
| wits.” 

This explanation, plausible as it seemed at first sight, 
| was eagerly admitted by the party, anxious to adopt any 





* Continued from page 187, 
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reasoning that might efface their fast-growing supersti-||who had discharged his rifle as fearlessly against the 
tion—but as the speaker ceased—while two or three of || powers of air as though it had been against the breast 
the boldest were in the act of moving toward the door | of mortal foe—Dirk was a sturdy borderer from the 
as if to ascertain the truth of his suggestion, a strange, frontiers.of New-York, who had learned soldiership and 
wild, wailing sound was heard, as it were, of the west || woodcraft under the kindred guidance of Mad Anthony 
wind rising after a lull. There was, however, in its || —Dirk Ericson was the first to enter the walls of the 
tone, something more thrilling and less earthly than || haunted dwelling, for such all now believed, elosely 
ever was marked in the cadences of the most furious | escorted, however, by two sturdy brothers, Asa and 
gale that swept over earth or ocean. Wilder it waxed | Enoch Allen, sons of the soil, and natives of the wild 


and wilder—louder and louder every instant, till it was no 
less difficult to catch the import of words spoken in that 


sheltered bar-room, than it had been upon a frigate’s || 


forecastle. 
“* God—what a hurricane!” cried one, and rushed to | 
the door which opened directly on the road ; but, as it | 
yielded to his touch, no furious gust broke in—the air 
without was calm and motionless—not a twig quivered | 
on the lofty elm, not a cloud stirred from its stance along | 
the rocky flanks of the ravine, not a breath stirred the 
pendulous vane upon the gable—still that shrill, tremu- | 
lous, rocking sound rang through the chambers of the | 
tavern; and in an instant, every inmate of its walls, | 
women, and men, and children, half dressed, and pale, | 
and trembling—as if ague-stricken—rushed down the | 
creaking staira, seeking for safety in companionship, and 
ere five minutes had elapsed, all were collectéd on the 
little space of greensward that sloped toward the east 
Still the wild 
sound wailed on—and more than one of the stout woods- | 
men, their minds already half familiarized to that which 
had appalled them at the first, more from its suddenness 


from the road downward to the river. 


than from any other cause, were rallying their scattered 

senses—when the tones rose yet shriller and more pier- 
cing, and changed, as it were, by magie, into a burst of | 
the most fiendish and unnatural laughter; while two or | 
three of the upper casements flew violently open, as if | 
forced from within by some power which they could not | 
resist. Upon the instant, actuated by some strange im- |, 
pulse which he could not himself have well explained, | 
he who had been, from the first, the boldest of the party, | 
levelled his rifle at the central window, and drew the |! 
trigger withou: uttering a word—the powder flashed in| 
the pan, vivid and keen the stream of living flame burst | 
from the muzzle, but the report, if such there were, was 
drowned in a yell that pealed from the same window, so | 


gorge, through which they had so often chased the red- 
deer, or trapped the savage catamount. They entered, 
slowly, indeed, and guardedly—and with the muzzles of 


| their true rifles lowered, and their knives loosened in the 
sheath as if to meet the onset of beings like themselves 


—but well nigh fearlessly—for their’s were mountain- 
bred, tough hearts, which—the first sudden start passed 
over—feared neither man nor devil. They entered, but 


no sign or sight was there that showed of peril—the 


lights stood there unsnufied, capped with large fiery fun- 


gusses, but burning quietly away—the glasses were 
untouched upon the board as when the revellers left 
them—the blankets of the sleepers lay undisturbed upon 
the dusty boards. 

“‘ Nothing here, boys,” cried the undaunted Dirk. 
“ Let’s see if the devil’s up stairs yet! I a’n’t afeared on 
him, boys, no how !"’ and snatching up a light, he rushed 
with a quick step, as though half doubtful of his own 
resolution, up the frail, clattering staircase. There, 
the large open space immediately above the bar-room, 
from which the other chambers opened, was, indeed, 


absolutely empty—there was no particle of furniture 


which could have fallen! no! not a billet of a wood, nor 
a stray brick! nor, in short, any symptom of the by-gone 
disturbance, except a few chips of plaster, which had 
been broken from the wall by Dirk’s unerring bullet, 
and now lay scattered on the floor. They searched the 
house from the garret to the cellar, and found no living 
thing, and heard no sound, but of their own making. 
They joined the group upon the green, and as they told 
of théir fruitless search, the courage of all present rose! 
And soon it was agreed, that no one had been in the 
least degree alarmed; and it was almost doubted by 
some among the number, whether there had, indeed, 
beer any sounds, but what might be accounted for on 


natural causes. While they were yet in anxious conver 


horribly sustained, so long, so agonized, that the blood sation, another sound came from a distance on their 
curdled in the stout hearts, while several of the women | ears, but this time, it was one to which all there were 
swooned outright, or fell into hysterics; and the contin- | well accustomed—the hard tramp of a horse, apparently 


ued outeries of the terrified children lasted long after | 
the sounds, which had excited them, subsided into total || 
silence—for with that awful and heart-rending shriek, | 
the terrible disturbance ended. Some time elapsed | 
without the utterance of a word—the distant lightning | 
flickered across the dark horizon—the bat came flitting | 
on his leathern wings around the eaves and angles of the | 
low inn—the whip-poor-will was heard chanting his oft- | 
repeated melancholy chant down in the thickets by the | 
waterside, and the far rushing of the turbulent Ashuelot | 
rose with a soothing murmur upon the silent night. By | 
slow degrees the pallid and awe-stricken group recovered | 
from their deep dismay—Dirk Ericson, the woodsman, 


ue 


at a full gallop down the pass from the northward. 

“Here comes a late traveller,” cried mine host. 
* Bustle, lads, bustle—best not be canght out herea- 
ways, like a lot of scart chickens—jump, there, you 
Peleg Young, and fetch the lanthorn.” 

Some of the party, as he spoke, turned inward, and 
betoek themselves to a renewal of their potations as to 
some solace for the troubles they had undergone ; while 


‘others, Ericson and his confederate hunters among the 


the number, lingered to greet or gaze at the new camer. 
Nearer and nearer came the hard clanging tramp—and 
now Dirk shook his head. 

“ There is no bridle on that beast,” he said—* least 
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wise if there be bridle, there a'n’t no hand to steer it. ||“ Why, he set out from here, you see, with black 
Hark! how wildlike it clatters down yon stony pitch— | Cornelius,”’ answered the veteran, “ and no one else has 
now it has started off the road upon the turf—and now |! travelled up since they two quit, so we can take their 
—it’s a shodden hoof, too—see how it strike the fire on || track to where they parted; and sa see, if it be, as 
the bill-side! There a’n’t no rider there, or else my | Cornelius quit at his own turn; and if he did, two on us 


ginian too, I reckon. 


name’s not Dirk.” 

Even as he spoke—bridled and saddled, but with his 
bridle flying loose, embossed with foam, reeking with | 
sweat, and splashed with soil and clay of every hue and 1 
texture, a noble horse dashed at full speed into the very 
centre of the group, and stopping short with a couple of || 
small, sudden plunges, and a wild whinny, stood per-_ 
fectly quiet, and suffered Dirk to eatch him by the bridle || 
without any attempt at flight or resistance. 

“Why, it’s the craveller’s horse,” he cried, almost ! 
upon the instant—* the stranger gentleman’s—that stop- || 
ped in jest to supper, and rode on with black Cornelius |, 
Heyer. Here’s a queer go, now! something’s gone | 
wrong, I reckon—show a light here !” i 

“The horse has come down, Dirk, in the rough road ; |, 
and the traveller’s pitched off, I guess; we'll have him | 
here to-rights,” said Asa Allen. 1 

You're out this time, boy,” answered the woodman; | 
“this beast harnt been down this night, any ways,” as |) 
he examined his knees by the light of the winking lan- | 
thorn, “and the stranger warn’t the last to pitch off, if | 
he had. That chap was an old Dragooner, and a Vir- | 
This bridle’s breke, too—and see | 
here, this long, thick wheal upon his flank—the travel- || 
ler hadn’t no whip with him—and the blow what made 
this, was struck from behind, by a man on foot—see, it 
slants downward, forward and downward, tapering off to 
the front end! There's been foul play here, anywise! 
Take hold of his head, Asa—and give me the light, you 
Peleg, till 1 look over his accoutrements. Pistols both 
in the holsters—that looks cur’ous, and—this here 
cover’s been pulled open, though, and in hurry, too, for 
the loop’s broke—both loaded! Ha! here’s a drop of 
blood—jest one drop on the pummel.» The traveller's 
had foul play, boys—he has, no question of it!” 

“ And what we heerd, was sent to tell us on’t!”’ re- 
plied another.” 

“Past doubt it was,” said Dirk, “and we'll hear 
more of it, if we don’t stir ourselves, and search out this 
unnat’ral murder. The task’s fell upon us, boys; and 
we have got jest to keep mighty straight, and obey 
orders! Who'll go along with me—you, Asa, and you, 
Enoch, I count upon—you’il stick to old Dirk’s tracks, I 
know—who else ?” 

“I will, and I, and I,” responded several voices of 
the rough borderers, who had again assembled at this 
new cause of excitement, and who were, perhaps, less 
alarmed at the prospect of a tramp through the woods, ! 
and even a skirmish with mortal enemies, than of pas- 
sing the remainder of the night in that haunted home- 
stead. Rifles were hunted up and loaded ; pouches and 
horns and wood-knives slung or belted; horses were 
saddled; and in less than half an hour, eight hardy 
woodmen were in their stirrups, ready to follow old 
Dirk Ericson wherever he might guide them. 

“ Well, Dirk, what's the fix now? how’ll we set to, to 
find him ?” 


! can jest ride up and see if he’s in bed, and tell him how 


| overtakes us. 


bright look out! 


| it’s chanced; and the rest on us follow up the stranger's 


track to where the mischief has fell out. We'll hunt it 
out, I reckon—leastwise, if I lose the trail on’t, there 
must be e’en a most plaguy snarl in’t.”” 

No more was said—the plan was evidently good— 
two or three lanthorns were provided; and having 
ascertained the tracks of the two horses—the noble 
charger of the stranger, and the mean gasson of the 
farmer—easily visible in the deep mud which lay in 
every hollow of the route, the little band got under way 
in silence. Their progress was, of course, slow and 
guarded, for it was absolutely necessary to pause from 
time to time, and survey the ground; so to make sure 
that they had not o’errun the scent—but still at every 
halt, their caution was rewarded, for, in each muddy spot, 
the double trail was clearly visible. They reached the 


well known turning, and, much to the relief of all con- 


cerned, in the night search, the farmer’s hoof-track 
diverged from that of his companion, wheeling directly 
homeward ; they could see even where the horses of the 
two had pawed and poached the ground, while they had 
held brief parley ere they parted. 

“‘ Now, then,” said Dirk, “‘ so far, our course is clear! 
but now comes all the snarl on’t. Well, we must see 
to’t how we can best. Asa and Enoch, hear to me, 
boys—follow up Heyer’s track clear to the eend on’t— 


‘and take note of every stop and turn on’t; and if he has 


gone home, creep up quite quiet to the windows, and 
see if he’s in bed, or how. But don’t you rouse him, no 
how—and when he’s fairly lodged, the one on you set 


‘right down where you can watch the door, and let the 


tother come down to the road by the back track, past 
Lupton’s branch, and so keep up the main road till he 
Take a light with you, boys, and keep a 
The rest come on with me.” 

So perfect was the confidence of the whole party, in 


‘the old hunter's deep sgacity, that not a question was 


asked, much less an opinion given in opposition to his 
orders. Away rode the detachment, and on moved the 
main body—their work becoming, at every step, more 
difficult and intricate, since, having now no clue, at all, 
they were compelled to ascertain the trail, foot by foot. 


' Much time had been spent, therefore, before they 


reached the second turning of the road close to the 
bridge, under which Lupton’s branch fell into the main 
river. Here, as we know already, the hapless rider had 
qitted the true path; and here our company, for the first 
time, overshot the scent—for, nothing doubting that the 
trail lay right onward the road, from the fork upward to 
the bridge, being so hard, and of a soil so rocky as to 
give no note of any footmarks—they galloped forward 
to the next muddy bottom, when, pausing to look for the 
guiding track, they found, at once, that it had not passed 
further. 

“ Here’s the snarl, boys! here’s the snarl,” shouted 
Dirk. “Down, every one on you; we must e’en hunt it 
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out by inches. 
—Spencer and Young get forrard with the lights, and 
hold them low down to the airth, I tell you!” 

His orders were obeyed implicitly; and in a short 
time the result was the discoygry of the horse-track 
turning away on the other side of the bridge, into the 
blind and unused bye-path. 

“ There’s deviltry in this,” muttered the crafty vete- 
ran. “Dark as it was, there still was light enough to 
show the main track—and neither horse nor man would 
turn off into this devil’s hole, unless they had been told 
to. It’s no use mounting, boys, I tell you—the trouble’s 


been hard by here, now I tell you!” 


They made the trail good to the branch, the last | 


tracks being of the hind feet on the very marge of the | 
turbulent stream—they crossed it, but no foot-print had 
“ Try back, once | 


? 
. 


deranged one pebble on the verge! 
more,” cried Dirk, “ try back—this is the very spot 
and in a few more moments the sod spurned up, where 
the startled charger had wheeled round in terror as his 
master fell, revealed another secret of the dark mystery. 
Every stone was now turned, every leaf or branch 
removed that might have been disposed to cover the 
assassin’s tracks, but all in vain! A little dam of stones | 


; 


You, Andry Hewson, hold all the horses | 


| Original. 
‘‘OUR LIBRARY.’’—No. V: 
— 


BY EMMA C. EMEURY. 


GentLe Reaver, since I have presented thee with 
the freedom of that narrow but well peopled domain, 
\yclept “ Our Library,” it seemeth good unto me to 

make thee acquainted with some of the inhabitants of 

the place. Now, seeing that all love to reverence age, 
let us begin by visiting some of the worthies of past 
‘days, and, albeit the fashion of the world changeth even 
as a garment, and the garb in which the spiritual crea- 


|| tures of the brain are now clothed, differs widely from 


‘the fantastic trappings, with which the men of olden 
time were wont to adorn their intellectual offspring, yet 
,let us not be frighted from our propriety by a pointed 
‘beard, a slushed doublet, or a sugar loaf hat. He was 
'a man, although a king, who desired “old wood to 
| burn, old wine to drink, old books to read, and old 
‘friends to converse with.’”’ There is an indescribable 
| pleasure in throwing back the shelf-worn covers of some 
antique folio, and plunging into the midst of its rugged 
‘sentences, in which are embedded so many gems of 
thought. Or if one be disposed to indulge an idle dis- 


was now run out into the stream, under old Ericson’s | position, how delightful is it to seize upon some of the 
direction, so as to turn the waters into a channel some-| gossiping memoirs or diaries of former times, and pry 
what different from their wonted course ; a narrow stripe | into the domestic life of those, who, clothed in ermined 
of mud was thus exposed to sight, which had, of late, || robe or velvet court suit, have “strutted their brief hour 





been covered by the foamy ripples, and there, the very } upon life’s stage.” 


spot whereon the traveller's corpse had fallen, with a 


| Happening, the other day, to take up a volume of 


large foot-print by the side of it, was rendered cleer to || Evelyn’s Diary, (a book in which I love to consume an 


every eye! 
to the water’s edge, all clue was lost. 
dawned while they were yet busy with the search, and 
the broad sun came out, banishing every shadow, and 
revealing every secret of sweet nature, but no light does 
his radiance cast on this dread mystery. The woods 
were searched for miles around—the waters of the wild 
Ashuelot were dragged for leagues of distance—all to no 
purpose! No spot of soil had been disturbed—the pools 
and shallows gave up no dead. 

While they were yet employed about the ford, one of 
the young allies returned with the tidings that Heyer’s | 
trail ran straight home—that his horse had been turned i} 


out into its wonted pasture—that the door was unlocked, |, 
and a light burning in the chamber, which showed the || 
man calmly reclining on his bed in the undisturbed 


slumbers of apparent innocence. 
With this all clue was lost; and, save that night after | 
night the same hellish disturbance resounded through 
the chambers of the tavern, till the inhabitants, fairly 
unable to endure the terrors of this nightly uproar, || 
abandoned it to solitude and ruin, the very story of the 
hapless traveller might well have been forgotten even on 
the very scene of his murder. H. W. H. 





ap | 








Nosrtrry is not only in dignity and ancient lineage, 
nor great revenues, lands, or possessions, but in wisdom, 
knowledge, and virtue, which, in man, is very nobility, 
and this nobility bringeth man to dignity. Honor ought 
to be given to virtue, and not to riches. —Anarcharsis. 


Beyond this, and one splash of blood close | idle hour,) I opened upon a passage, that cannot fail to 


The morning | 


interest all who love children. As it is peculiarly quaint 
and pathetic [ shall give it in the author’s own words. 
“A. D. 1657-8. Jan’y.—After six fits of a quartan 


| ague with which it pleased God to visite him, died my 


deare son Richarde, to our inexpressible griefe and 
affliction, 5 yeares, and 3 dayes old onely, but at that 


tender age, a prodigy for witt and understanding ; for 
|| beautie of body a very angell; for endowment of mind 


of incredible and rare hopes. To give onely a little 
taste of them, and thereby, glory to God, sense of God, 
he had learned all his catechisme, who out of the mouth 
of babes and infants does sometimes perfect his praises ; 
at 2 and a halfe yeares old, he could perfectly reade any 
of ye Englishe, Latine, French, or Gottic letters, pro- 
nouncing the three first languages exactly. He had 
before the Sth. yeare, or in that yeare, not onely skill to 
reade most written hands, but to decline all the nouns, 
conjugate the verbs regular, and most of ye irregular ; 
learned out ‘ Puerilis’ got by heart almost ye entire 


_vocabularie of Latine and French primitives and words, 
' could make congruous syntax, turne Englishe unto Lat- 


ine, and vice versa, construe and prove what he read, 


‘and did the government and use of relatives, verbs, 
_substantives, elipses and many figures and tropes, and 


made consideratle progress in Comenius’ Jamia; began 


‘himselfe to write legibly, and had a strong passion for 


Greeke. The number of verses he could recite was 


prodigious, and what he remembered of the parts of 
_playes, which he would also act, and when seeing 4 
| Plautius in one’s hand, he asked what booke it was, 
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and being told it was comedy, and too difficult for him, | woes of others after we have suffered deeply ourselves : 
he wept for sorrow. Strange was his apt and ingenious |we bear each others’ burdens in a less selfish spirit, 
application of fables and morals, for he had read sop; when we have been bowed to the dust beneath our own: 


he had a wonderful disposition to mathematics, having |—we give the sympathy of the heart instead of the 
by heart divers propositions of Euclid that were read to | condolence of the lip. 
him in play, and he would make lines and demonstrate || But such are not the only emotions which the short 


them. As to his piety, astonishing were his applications | life of the infant Evelyn excites. A painful sense of 
of Scripture upon occasion, and his early, and under- || the i injustice and cruelty which he suffered, comes upon 
stood ye historical part of ye Bible, and New Testament | us and breaks the spell of pensive thought. Do you 
to a wonder, how Christ came to redeem mankind, and | start, reader, to hear me speak of cruelty exercised 
how, comprehending these necessarys himselfe, his god- towards a child so loved and cherished !—of injustice 
fathers were discharged of their promise. These and | inflicted upon the noble heir of Sayes Court? Read 
the like illuminations, for exceeding his age and experi- | again the melancholy detail of that child’s intellectual 
ence, considering the prettinesse of his addresse and | attainments, and tell me if the father who thus dwells 
behavior, cannot but leave impressions in me at the | upon his wonderful precocity, is guiltless of all offence 
memory of him. When one told him how long a Quaker | against the idol of his heart. Making full allowances 
had fasted, he replied that was no wonder, for Christ | for an intellect far surpassing common minds; yet, can 
had said that man should not live by bread alone but by| we doubt how severe must have been the discipline, 
ye word of God. He would of himselfe select ye most | how continued the application which imbued a child of 
pathetic psalms, and chapters out of Job, to reade to his | | five years, with grammatical, logical and mathematical 
mayde during his sicknesse, telling her, when she pitied | knowledge? Had his wonderful powers been restricted 
him, that all God’s children must suffer affliction. He | to the efforts of memory, the ebullitions of fancy, the 
declaimed against ye vanities of the world before he had creations of imagination, his acquisitions would have 
seene any. Often would he desire those who came to been comparatively easy, and the child might still have 
see him to pray by him, and a yeare before he fell sick, | | enjoyed his season of sunshine. But it was only by 
to kneel and pray with him alone in some corner. How | forgetting the buoyancy of boyhood, by banishing the 
thankfully would he receive admonition! how soone be | healthful sports of childhood, by repressing the frolic 
reconciled ! how indifferent, yet how continually cheer- |! mirth of infancy, that Richard Evelyn could become the 
ful! He would give grave advice to his brother John, | prodigy which his father so graphically depicts. It is 
beare with his impertinencies and say he was a child. 1 indeed a melancholy picture of a sweet and noble nature 
If he heard of or saw any new thing, he was unquiet | destroyed by too early culture. With his gentle temper, 
until he was told how it was made; he brought us all |’ his docility, his thirst for knowledge and his wonderful 
such difficulties as he found in books to be expounded. | memory, he might have lived to be a burning and a 
He had learned by heart divers sentences in Latine and | shining light, in a world, then sadly darkened by the 
Greeke, which on occasion he would produce even to} conflicting tempests of fanaticism and irreligion. But 
wonder. He was all life, all prettinesse, far from} alas! parental pride forgot, that, priceless as might be 
morose, sullen or childish in any thing he said or did.” the gem, it was enclosed in a casket of common clay. 

Here follows a more detailed account of his early | The physical nature of the child was neglected; the 
piety, which is exceedingly touching, an@ the bereaved | delicate vase was so lighted up by the fires of intellect, 
parent finishes his melancholy story by saying, “ Here || | that its fragility was forgotten, until it fell to pieces, and 
ends the joy of my life, and for which I go ever mourn: | left, in the darkness of bereavement, those who had 
ing to the grave.’ delighted to gaze upon its beauty. 

Now, gentle reader, the first impulse of every kindly || There are few things on earth more pitiable than the 
heart on reading the above extract, must be sympathy | condition of a precocious child. If (as it often happens) 
for the father, who thus poured forth the fulness of his | that procity be the effect of delicate health,—if it be but 
heart in praises of his dead son; and for the lone mother, } the excitement of a highly nervous temperament, sadly 
whose tears, were not the less bitter, because they flowed | will the parents rue the day when they substituted ins 
in silence. For every other grief we wait a day of solace | tellectual pursuits for the gay frolics of infancy. Early 
—for every other pang we seek the balm of forgetfulness ; rf childhood is the season for moral and physical, not for 
but the sorrow for the dead is one we wish not to | intellectual culture. The woods and wilds ; the moun- 
banish. Cherished in our heart of hearts isthe memory | tain air and the rushing river—these are the schools 
of the loved and lost. Enshrined in the sanctuary of | which should impart the first lessons of wisdom. The 
our bosoms—the holy of holies—where the world may | | wonderful and complicated framework of the physical 
never enter—is the pure image of the creature who was | } ‘man, which is the work of the Almighty’s hand, was 
taken from the earth, ere one stain had fallen on its given us to be cared for, as well as the spirit, which is 
spirit’s plumes. It is a sacred a sanctifying grief. The ‘the breath of his nostrils. To the angels alone has he 
tears which fall like rain-drops, from eyes, perhaps, || given the invisible essence of being, that they might be 
unused to weep, seem to freshen the parched soil of the 1 |his messengers. On man he has bestowed a body and 
heart, and, while gentle memories spring up, to blossom | endowed it with a living soul, that he might become an 
unto beauty, kindly sympathies, too, strike root and give | earthly instrument of his glory and his goodness. Yet 
gut their precious odors. We learn to feel for the || how often do we forget the double duty which has fallen 
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How rarely do we cultivate in due propor- 
I know it may be 


to our lot! 
tion the powers of mind and body! 
said that there are comparatively few who forget the | 
claims of their physical nature, and the many are much 


more disposed to excess in sensual than in intellectual | 


indulgence. But alas! it is the ‘ finer spirits’ of earth— 
they who should be ‘touched only to fine issues’ which | 
are most likely to forget tie claims of the body; and it 
is such spirits which the world cennot, ought not, ; 


} 
willingly to resign. 


One of the most fatal errors in modern education, is | 
that which dooms a promising child too early to the), 


restraints of scholastic discipline. Left to his own 
impulses, a child, however intellectual, will often seek 


The blood which 


joyously in his young veins calls him to active sports, 


mere physical enjoyment. bounds 
and the free air is to him, what the stimulus of the! 
wine-cup is to the jaded voluptuary. But if his vanity 
be fed with the incense of flattery,—if his ambition be! 
roused by that dangerous incentive, emulation,—if his 
thirst for knowledge be increased by the praises of those || 
whom he loves best, he may easily become, of his own 
free will, a close and severe student. 
repress the vivacity of youth as a feeling beneath the | 
notice of a scholar. He may learn to believe that every || 


thing not intellectual is base; and woe to the being |! 


| 
whose moral nature is stupified by giving credence to | 
| the promise of its early developement. 


such a sophism. 
The 


field which God has spread before us shall we not plough , 


Far be it from me to depreciate mental culture. 


it, ay, and sow it with good seed, and look to reap a| 
plentiful harvest? But I would plead the cause of early 
childhood. 


joyousness be not torn from off our little ones, in order to 


I would pray that the flowers of health and 


decorate them too soon with the gems of learning. 1. 
would make childhood the period when the limbs are to 
be strengthened by pleasant exercise, the body nerved by 
active sports, the eyes enlightened by daily intercourse 
with the wonders of creation, while the brain is allowed 
to perform its mysterious functions, unclogged and unim- 


peded. 


culture,—when the weeds which spring up in the human 


1 would make childhood the season of moral 


heart are to be cast out, and the precious plants of | 
meekness, humility, faithfulness and piety to be rooted | 
therein. 
work is going on the intellect will be idle? 


And, think you, gentle reader, that while this 
No; the 


mind ever active and busy, is hoarding up knowledge | 


It may know little | 
of the lore of sages, but it will have treasured up the | 


even as the bee stores up its honey. 


great truths of nature ;—it may not be able to thread || 
the mazes of speculative philosophy but it will have | 


| depository of the vital and intellectual principle ? 


He may learn to | 


| it will display its lustre without your aid. 
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| the necessity of study, by becoming acquainted with the 


_privations to which ignorance is exposed—make them 
in love with knowledge and half the task of mental 
_ cultivation is accomplished. 

| But especially is the forcing system injurious to a 
| highly-gifted child like Richard Evelyn. Who can tell 
how much of that boy’s bodily weakness was occasioned 


by his mental discipline? Who can trace the mysteri- 


| 
| ous affinity between mind and body so far as to deter- 
| 


mine what weight the brain will bear before the external 
evidences of its overthrow are discovered? ‘So wise, 
sv young, they say do ne’er live long,” and why? for 
alas! the proverb holds good now, as in the days of the 
| murderous Gloster. Is it not often because we overtax 
‘the powers of that delicate organ which seems to be the 
Is it 


/any wonder that a child, whose brain had been pulsating 


‘| beneath a degree of excitement almost unparalleled,— 


| whose nervous system was necessarily weakened by an 
| activity of mind, almost amounting to morbid restless- 
/ness, should have sunk an early victim to disease! 
iE very student knows how prostrating to bodily strength 
\| is protracted and unremitting intellectual labor; and if 
it be so to the adult what must it be to the feeble frame 
|| of infancy? That young Evelyn possessed wonderful 
| powers is not to be doubted, but it is very questionable 
whether, had he lived, his mind, would ever have fulfiled 
The body if its 
strength be overtasked in early life, will become feeble, 
’ricketty and deformed, and I cannot but believe, that 


| the mind may be equally injured by injudicious labor. 


| 


| The stimulants so usually applie@ to a precious intel- 


lect are as injurious as the tasks laid upon it. Pride 
‘and self-conceit have transformed many a promising 
child unto a most useless and disagreeable member of 
society. Vanity and ambition have blighted the blossoms 
of many a gifted intellect, which might have borne good 


fruit in a healthier atmosphere. The adulation of 


| partial friends has fostered in many a young heart, a 


morbid sensibility which unfitted it for this working-day 


world, without qualifying it for the higher regions of 


imaginative existence. True genius will rise superior to 
every obstacle, and if the precious gift be enshrined in 
the child of your affections, gentle reader, be sure that 
Then, when 
it begins to illumine, with its own unborrowed light, the 
mansion where it dwells, is the time for encouragement, 
assistance and sympathy, for, (strange as it may seem to 
those who believe bold eccentricity to be an evidence of 
, mental power, ) true genius is always diffident. But do 
| not allow the ignis fatius of a brilliant imagination or 4 


traced out the practical results of patient art. An | | Saucy wit to lead you astray. Many a child can deal in 


intelligent child of ten years of age, whose perceptions | _prompt repartee without possessing a spark of genuine 
have been awakened by judicious moral and physical || wit, and nothing is more common than a lively fancy in 
training, who has learned to observe for himself, and not | little creatures who afterwards shoot up into very 
to take things for granted, because he finds them in his ||¢ommon-place men and women. Above all things, 
school bocks, will possess a greater amount of really), friend reader, if you would make your child useful or 
useful knowledge, than he could possibly have acquired | distinguished in after life, never allow him to be exhibit- 
if he had spent eight years of that time chained to a) ed in society as a ‘ precious genius.’ 

desk, and debarred the free use of the energies with|} Although I have not yet attained to the dignity of 
which nature had endowed him. Let children be tanght || grey hairs, yet have I lived long enough to behold the 
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rocket-like flash of several brilliant ‘prodigés’ whose || its allotment of study. Whatsoever repugnance Sera- 
light seemed to expire almost as soon as seen. Others | phina might have felt to such hard tasks, her father’s 
have outlived the period of their precocity only to show stern temper forbade all attempt at resistance to his 
that the feeble glimmer of intellect which sparkled like will. Her memory was prodigious, and without troub- 
astar in the grey dawn of infancy was easily obscured ling herself to comprehend what she was called to 
in the noon-day of adolescence. In some cases quick- | learn, she never failed to repeat it with the utmost 
ness of perception has been mistaken for genius, and the | precision. Her teachers looked upon her as a model of 
child who made shrewd remarks about things which || excellence, because she gave them no trouble and rose 
addressed themselves to his external senses, has been || rapidly above her duller companions ; her parents gloried 
found totally unequal to the efforts of pure intellect.| in the number of prizes she won at school; and a large 
Sometimes injudicious culture and flattery have forced | circle of admiring friends were always at hand to extol 
the faculties of a really fine mind into an unhealthy | the witticisms and repartees of the precious child. 
growth. The very exuberance of which wasa symptom Few, even of adult age, could have withstood so many 
of early decay. Many children have talert,—few have | incentives to self-conceit, and Seraphina, was by no 
genius,—fewer still are gifted with both. When talent’ means proof against their influence. Excessively vain 
is mistaken for genius, disappointment must be the result: || of her acquirements, she learned to look with contempt 
—where genius is fed with the incense of adulation and |! upon every body who could not equal her, and nothing 
taught to look with contempt upon the less brilliant could exceed the scorn which she lavished upon the 
attributes of talent, vain glory and eccentricity are apt | humble but more useful branches of female education. 
to be its first fruits. It is only the union of the genius | Naturally self-willed and impetuous, her consciousness 
which aspires, and the talent which scorns not to count of superiority, led her to require a total exemption of all 
the steps of the ascent, that ever can lead the fortunate) pursuits which were not purely intellectual. The kindly 
possessor to that mountain top whose head is hidden in‘ sympathies which ought ever to be cultivated with 
the clouds. {| especial care between children of the same family,—the 
Have patience with me, gentle reader; I mean to | daily sacrifice of petty inclinations,—the simple duties 
finish my long discourse by a sketch of one, nowatenant of affection, were all beneath the notice of our preco- 
of the tombs, whose life furnished a practical proof of | cious genius. 
the misfortunes which may be the result of a mistaken|| Seraphina loved study, not for its own sake, but for its 
education. The subject of my tale was the dread of rewards. She wished to be celebrated, and therefore 
my childish days, for she was continually asking abtruse || she was willing to devote herself to toil. She professed 
questions or making disagreeable remarks to young | the talent to acquire but not the genius to originate new 
people. She had long past the prime of life when I | thoughts, and therefore she only pursued the beaten 
first beheld her, and I am sure J shall never forget her | track, while she fancied she was striking out a new path 


well preserved satin cloak, nor her auburn crop wig,';to fame. She learned the technicalities of wisdom, 


which upon festal occasions was always garnished with 
a wreath of white roses. I learned the particulars of 
her early life from one who had long known her, and | 
almost in the words in which it was told to me do I now 
record the story of 
SERAPHINA; OR, THE WOMAN OF GENIUS. 
A rosy cheek, a merry eye, and a saucy tongue, wore 
the chief characteristics of Seraphina Dalton, in early 
childhood, but being an only daughter and the darling of | 
her father, she was accustomed from infancy to find her- | 
self an object of great importance. Her ‘sayings and | 
doings’ always received the most unbounded applause, 
and were repeated upon all occasions to admiring or} 
complacent visitors, much to the delight, if not to the! 
edification of the young wit; until, at an age when other 
children are content with cakes and caresses; Seraphina | 
had learned to feed upon flattery and to look upon her- | 
self as a most extraordinary genius. Her father, all 
secluded and eccentric student, fancied she possessed a| 
mind of the very highest order, and after searching the 
records of ‘female worthies’ to find one who might | 
serve as a model for his daughter, he decided upon| 
making her a second Madame Dacier. He accordingly | 
commenced a system of scholastic discipline, which 
would have been severe at any age, but was especially 
so to a child of seven years. All amusements were | 
banished as puerile and useless, while every hour had 








without imbibing its pure spirit,—she could discourse in 
the language of the ancients, but was utterly blind to the 
grace of their diction and the beauty of their ideas. 
There was one kind of study, however, to which, as 
she verged towards womanhood, she applied herself with 
undefatigable zeal, and this was the facinating volume of 
romance. Scott and Edgeworth had not then arisen to 
scatter the ‘ foul fiends’ that were called into mischievous 
existence by the spell of the ‘ Minerva Press.’ The 
novels and romances, which formed the delight of the 
young, when Seraphina could rank herself among them, 
were pictures of all kinds of life except real life. The 
Lady Amandus, and Lord Mortimer’s, paragons of 
virtue and propriety, who suffered and sentimentalized 
though four or five octavo volumes, were little like the 
habitants of this ‘bank note world;’ while the tone of 
exaggerated sensibility which pervaded such productions, 
was ill calculated to fit the youthful mind for its actual 
duties in after years. 

Learned, but not sensible, vain of her requirements, 
full of an overweening confidence in herself and claiming 
a degree of superiority which the world never willingly 
allows even te those who merit it; possessed of strong 
passions which had been forced into premature develop- 
ment by the warmth of her imagination; and with a 
heart overflowing with that sickly sensibility which she 
had derived from her stolen researches into the regions 
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of fiction, Seraphina at length was ushered into society | 
—a most exquisite specimen of the sentimental pedant. 
Vet her temper was naturally affectionate, her feelings | 
warm, her attachments durable, and with a judicious 
education,—an education which should have strengthen- 
ed her reasoning powers and checked the vagaries of 
fancy,—with a proper culture of the affections and moral 
feelings,—Seraphina might have become an ornament to 
society. But her judgment seemed to have withered 
away amid the glare of her more brilliant attributes, and 
good sense was to have been quite forgotten in her 
catalogue of attainments. 
As symmetry of form, harmony of colors, and _propri- 
ety of expression are all requisite to compose the com- 
bination we style Beauty, for there are certain qualities 
which must be united in order to frame a truly great | 
mind. Intellectual Beauty, no less than physical perfec- 
tion, requires exact proportion, and the mind needs not 
only many gifts but that those gifts should be properly 
balanced and adjusted. This—the adjusting and balan- | 
cing of those attributes—the adding a due preponderance 
to one and diminishing the useless weight of another,— | 
is the work of education. But the task is too delicate | 
a one to be lightly undertaken and as lightly thrown 
aside. Seraphina had been educated too much and too 
little. Too much intellectually, because she had been | 
taught to despise every thing but mental improvement— 
too little morally and physically, because she had been | 
left in utter ignorance of the duties which appertained 
to her as a woman. She knew not that a woman is 
placed in society to please rather than to dazzle, and 
that to be agreeable is her duly while to be admired is 
only her privilege. 
How sadly do they mistake the rights of women, who 
advocate for them an equality with men in the active 
duties of life. It is with the internal being,—with the 
souls of men,—that women have to do. It is not as the 
free wind, ‘the chartered libertine,” but as the soft- | 
dropping dew that her influence is to be felt. It is by | 
preserving her purity of feeling, her integrity of charac- 
ter, her high-toned impulses that she can win man to 
virtue, and it is only by feminine gentleness, by tender- 


ness; by the charms of softness and modesty that she ' 


ean subject him to her power. 
of intellect, lays aside the sweeter characteristics of her | 
sex, and boldly claims a right to mingle in the turmoil 

of a busy world, to wrestle in the dusty arena of active 

life, will find, when too late, that she has brought away 

many an indelible stain of the coarse contact, to which 

she has been exposed. 

Seraphina made the usual mistake into which intellec- | 
tual women have so often fallen. She sought to be 
admired for her masculine qualities of mind, and yet 
hoped to be beloved for her feminine characteristics. 
But she forgot that while claiming to be classed with the | 
ruder sex in mental attainments she voluntarily stepped 
from her position among her own. As a woman, a’ 
gentle delicate woman, gifted with mental power, she _ 
might well have won the love which is woman's life; 
but the moment she looked with contempt upon her 


feeble minded fellows, and claimed the pre-eminence | 





She, who, in the pride i 
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| which she might silently have secured, she was doomed 
| to disappointment. It is not woman’s superiority which 


men fear when they meet with such persons ; but it is 
the dread they naturally feel lest while the eye is fixed 
/upon the glittering pinnacle of fame, the feet may 
trample, unheeding, over the flowers of affection and 
the humble plants of duty. She who is content in her 
sphere, which, however narrow is always filled with 
duties, and fulfils her tasks with womanly gentleness, is 
never shunned because her delicate hand holds the key 
| which can unlock the treasure-house of wisdom. It is 
only when that ‘hand forgets its cunning’—when the 
wreath of home-flowers is torn from the brow and the 
rich gem of intellect blazes in solitary, unrelieved splen- 
dor in its stead, that men turn with distrust from the 
gifted woman. 

There was too much exaction on the part of Seraphina 
She always talked as if she expected 
There was none 


to ensure success. 
her words to be copied and printed. 
of the simplicity of thought and language which belongs 
toa frank spirit. She never forgot that she had a charac- 
ter to support—that was @ genius. In the society of 
her own sex she was cold and supercilious, in that of 
‘the other she was pedantic and sententious. The 
| consequence was that both shunned her, and while her 
‘romantic fancy was feeding upon visions of future bliss, 
she was daily strenthening the barrier which separated 
her from true happiness. Her early habits of industry 
| were laid uside as soon as the purpose for which they 
were assumed was effected; her fondness for works of 
fiction increased with her years, and the activity of an 
_over-excited mind now spent itself in the speculative 
dreams of metaphysics, the wild vagaries of imagination, 
and the mediocre effusions of a poetical fancy. Her 
poetry was such, to use the satirist’s expression, 4s 
neither gods, men, nor booksellers stands can tolerate ;’’ 
_ her imagination led her into all kinds of eccentricities of 
conduct, and her odd philosophical ideas more than once 
subjected her to the suspicion of hulding infidel opinions. 
“Such were the results of an education which made self- 
love the chief agent, and flattery the chief reward of 


mental culture. 


| Could she have been aroused to active exertion, could 
she have ceased to require the daily aliment of flattery, 
and shutting herself in her closet have devoted her 
powers to some useful labor of authorship, her time might 
not have been so utterly wasted. But the compelled labor 
of her early years, had given her too strong a love for 
the indolence which she dignified by the title of literary 
| pursuits. “A review, or the last new novel were the 
severest studies to which she now devoted herself. Her 
education had been an aimless one, and so seemed to be 
her life. The daily excitement of flattery, the nightly 
| sedative of the opium-dreams of romance were necessary 
to her existence. 
| While the bloom of youth was on her cheek, Seraphins 
found no lack of admirers, but few had the hardihood to 
persist in their attentions when they discovered her 
neglect of the feminine graces and virtues. Her indif- 
ference to her personal appearance was enough, of itself, 
‘to deter a sensible man from seeking her society, sinee, 
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all men feel that though talent is admirable, order and || rated her capacity, she only wondered at the blindness 


neatness are indispensable, and the woman who is care- 
less of her dress at twenty will be a disgusting slattern 
at forty. 

Seraphina had reached her thirtieth summer without 
being able to deceive herself with the fancy that she had 
ever awakened a disinterested affection, when she met 
with Charles Willmer. This youth, some years her 
junior, attracted by her reputation as a woman of genius, 
and flattered by her attentions, attached himself to her 
with an ardor that could not fail to make an impression 
upon the susceptible heart of Seraphina. Her senti- 
ments were all passions, and without pausing to reflect 
upon the chances of future happiness, she abandoned 
herself to the enjoyment of her lover’s society. But 
Willmer’s character too closely resembled her own. 
Vain of his talents, ambitious of distinction, jealous of 
the reputation of others, it was only for a short time 
that he could bear to shine in the reflected light of her 
As her affianced lover, he had acquired a sta- 
tion in society to which his own merits would scarcely 


renown. 


have entitled him, but he was not prepared to be so 
entirely obscured, and to be known not as Willmer, the 
genius, but merely as the husband of a genius. Sera- 
phina had no idea of placing herself in the back ground 
even for the sake of a lover. Indeed she never thought 
of it—she did not dream that there could be any neces- 
sity for such a course of conduct, and the consequence 
was daily mortification to the ambitious mind of Willmer 
and gradual estrangement from his future bride. At 
length, his wounded vanity led him to an act, despicable 
in itself and destructive to Seraphina’s happiness. The 
period of the marriage was fixed, when he suddenly 
sailed for Europe, leaving a letter for her, which simply 
stated that a regard for her happiness had induced him 
to take such a step, since he was convinced she was 
quite unfit for the seclusion of domestic life, and would 
be miserable if confined to the ordinary routine of duties, 
which, as a wife, she would be compelled to practice. 
Seraphina’s health sunk under so unexpected a blow. 
She discovered, for the first time, that her genius (as 
she still styled it) had been her bane, and the mortifica- 
tion inflicted on her vanity was scarcely less keen than 
the pang her affections suffered. Her naturally strong 
constitution had been slowly undermined by physical 
neglect, and grief now completed the work. A long and 
serious illness followed and she was rescued from death 
only to suffer the protracted miseries of a confirmed 
valetudinarian. Her temper underwent a still worse 
change. The ardent enthusiasm which had redeemed 
so many faults of character was gone forever. She was 
still haughty and exacting, but no longer the impassioned 
and warm-hearted woman. Bitterness and satire now 
dwelt upon her lips, distrust and suspicion made their 
home in her heart. Had her sympathies been more 
cultivated, she might have found solace in the ties which 
bound her to a large family of brothers and sisters; but 
such common-place affections were not sufficient to 
satisfy her heart’s unhealthy cravings. She turned in 
discontent from every thing on earth. Instead of profit- 
ing by past errors and learning how much she had over- 


| of those who disputed her claims, and repined at the 


! obscurity to which she was condemned. 


She had con- 
sidered the good opinion of her own sex as beneath her 
She had looked upon family affections as too 
| puerile to fill her expansive heart,—and now when the 


notice, 


‘charms of youth were faded, she found herself destitute 
| of all the props which ought to sustain a woman through 
la life of loneliness and celibacy. She lived unloved, 
for her satire was as biting as her wit was keen, and in 
the autumn of her days, she sunk into the grave, unwept 
and almost unremembered. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 











Original. 
THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 

HERE comes the summer shower! 
The earth is dry; 

And withered seems each little flower, 
And dim its eye. 


But see, the threat'ning cloud 
Moves slowly on; 

Along the sky the heavy vapors crowd— 
The light is gone ! 


Hark to the rising breeze ! 
Its whispering sound 

Louder and louder rushes through the trees 
And o’er the ground. 


Look how the lightning flings 
Swift darts of fire— 

How the far storm-clouds, like an eagle’s wings, 
To Heaven aspire ! 


Now the deep thunder rolls, 
And sweeps the blast ! 
Hushed be our voices—silent as our souls, 


*Till all be past. 


Now pours the rapid rain! 
A grateful sight !— 

Earth and her darling flowers look up again 
With new delight. 


August, 1840. 





Tuere seems to be but three ways for a nation to 
acquire wealth; the first is by war, as the Romans did, 
in plundering their conquered neighbors—this is robbery ; 
the second by commerce, which is generally cheating; 
the third by agriculture, the only honest way, wherein a 
man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wrought by the 
hand of God in his favor, as a reward for his innocent 
life and his virtuous industry.— Franklin. 
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Original. || The daisy and the butter-cup must not expect dis- 
PRAISE. ‘tinction. They are not in the loftier walks of life. 


|| They are respectably spoken of, and that is all. It 


Tur world is silly on this subject, or we are ; and yet, | : 
we would not charge mankind at large with the folly of || would aes look, well to acknowledge such plebeian 
a few foolish folks, who think there is little Fe ee || acquaintane *s. The poor sfrut who affects a love of 
extant but their own, merely because they have treasured || garden flowers in his little piony patch in a village 
a dozen or two of very equivocal axioms, and gotten by |! “city,” would be afraid to praise _ humble wild rose, 
heart a score of commmon-places, called common, because } lest he should be suspected of coming from the country! 
they are uncommonly stale, and still more uncommonly These, rural beauties must 
1] “ Blush unseen,” 
' 
| 


militant with common sense. One of the most popular 


to the citified booby, at least. The polished rustic, or 


of these stultifications is the stupidity so long pushed 
the clown from the country, who knows just enough of 


upon the public in the hope of making it believe itself a 
foo!, that praise spoils people. It is a gross falsehood ! |; town life to bring his native stupidity into striking con- 


Praise don’t spoil. Praise is the life-blood of human || trast with those among whom he move’, and whose 
excellence. It is the vital principle upon which all that |! innate vulgarity is only useful in giving admirable relief 
If it | to original boorishness, would no more venture to speak 


well of a wild honey-suckle, than he would dare to re- 


cognize a clodhopper cousin. He would as soon pass 


is worth talking about in the world, is preserved. 
were not for the good opinion of our species, what would 
our species be worth? What but approbation is it 
that moves us forward? But for that feeling the | 


world would be a wilderness—a void—not worthy the | 
| Tt is not with such kinds of tastes that we have to do. 


salutations with a village barber as we would own to 
acquaintanceship with a country-bred tulip. 

inhabitancy even of the lower order of animated crea- 
This sort of praise it is not our purpose to talk about. 


tion; for it must be a very degraded class of creation 
|The world can get along very well without the good 


that could act without incentive! Even the ground 


mole must have motive! We should not think an | opinion of the fools. 
_ without countenance from asses—Canada thistles flour- 


Vegetation grows thriftily enough 


angle-worm would consent to live without that! The 


lowest forms of Nature’s works have something to mark || ish best out of their neighborhood, and it is not essential 


to the prosperity of wild thyme, that a city dandy appre- 
‘| ciates its odor. We have known a cowslip to flourish 


| through a whole season, without having a single salt 


their existence, and something, we take it, to encour- 
age them in preserving it. Would it last long if it were 
deprived of that encouragement ? 


Fashionable philosophy will step in undoubtedly, and | water poodle turn up his nose at it! The laurel blooms 


give a sensible Sunday-school lesson or so on the subject. | Just as brightly in the midst of its hill-side solitariness as 


Instinct and nature, (it would be better if they would though it had been blown upon every day of its life by 
teach a more English pronunciation of this word in the bergamotted breath of a city exquisite. In one 
some parts of the countgy,) are, probably, considered ‘word, these things get along remarkably well without 
sufficient for all the purposes indicated. We presume | ary particular patronage from the poor creatures who 
| seem to think their breath of consequence ! 


they are. We have always been of that opinion, and 
But it must not be supposed that we have forgotten 


eur only trouble has been, that the moment nature and || 
the object with which we set out, because we have 


instinct have been assis/ed by the refinements of society, 
seemed to.wander from it. However futile may be the 


praise has been discarded as of no account! While | 
Nature works by herself, disembarrassed by the self- || praise or the dispraise of the world in matters such as 


conceited airs of others, there is no mistake! Her| We have discoursed of, and a thousand others that 


workmen deserve as they receive, the just meed that might be mentioned, there is a praise that gives life and 


belongs to them. Who ever undervalued a carnation, or | health to worldly exertion, and while its bestowment 


withheld the just meed of admiration from the blushing | bears its blessings to those on whom it falls, and dis- 
and blooming fragrance of a rose? Find us the stoic |, penses strength and vigor and courage to virtuous ambi- 
that does not think well of a dahlia, or who denounces | tion, many of the best and brightest have been blighted 
the delights of an apple geranium, and we will turn you || by its being withheld ! 

out a savage. We will show you a heathen that a Sac or | The icy-hearted varlet who first invented the vile 
We do not believe | slander upon his race that humanity is hurt by hearing 


an Osage would be ashamed of! 
its good deeds kindly spoken of, ought to have frozen 


that a violet would be willing to grow—certainly not so 
prettily as it does grow—if nobody was likely to look at| to death at Nova Zembla, with the savage sentence 
it. The very dandelions grow yellow in sheer jealousy. | between his teeth! Such a fellow would thaw at the 
They are never praised, and the consequence is, that the arctic pole, to be sure, but, at all events, he has no 


popular preference for some more flaunting flower, gives right to live or die or vegetate, any where out of the 


them the jaundice! The water lily grows pale upon the | region of perpetual frost. ; 

same principle. The very sweetest and prettiest of | What other incentive ever produced what praise has 
flowers, nobody ever thinks of praising, because it does done in the world? and where that has not been reached 
| soon enough to gladden the heart of the aspirant, has 
| not the hope of overtaking or what to him is the same 
| thing, the consciousness of deserving it, cheered him on 


not grow on aristocratic ground. It “ flourishes humbly 
—it is not a fashionable flower, or, in other words, it is | 

. . . . al 
not domesticated among the mignionettes and jonquils of | 


}) in his toils, and enabled him to surmount every discour- 


those who aspire to fon in floral fashion. 
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agement? Praise is as essential to effort, as food is to |! make us believe it. Praise is one of the noblest and 
the sustenance of the physical organization. It is alike | purest incentives to human action, and to withhold its 
the stimulant to the school-boy in his tifth form, and to just exercise, is to pay a premium to mediocrity, and is 
the philosopher about to master a system! With it, a | a tacit acknowledgment that excellence is not desirable. 
world may be subjected to the dominion of one mind: Direct censure is abundantly preferable to silent neglect, 
without it, the world would be a waste. Shall we be because it is infinitely less hurtful to its object. The 
told that this is looking sordidly upon human character, || frigid apathy of a friend will wither, while the contumely 
and ascribing too much selfishness to human action? of an eremy will stimulate. Lord Byron had less rea- 
That such opinions evince a shallowness of contempla- son to deprecate the abuse of the Edinburgh Review, 
tion which does injustice to our nature? We do not than what he deemed the studied indifference and 
think so. It is as it should be; the love of approbation | stately frigidity of Lord Carlisle. In fact, the severity 
not only leads to virtue, but it is a virtue itself. We | of the sarcasm may have made him what he was in the 


” ‘till we | literary world; while the neglect of his noble relative 


have heard homilies on “ injudicious praise, 
have sickened over the nauseating nonsense. Not that |) might have ruined him! But for the biting irony and 
there is no such thing, for it is very often found; but, | a@/most prostrating severity of the Reviewer, “ English 


, 


precisely because we abhor the cold stoicism which Bards and Scotch Reviewers ’ would have had no exis- 
would discard some of the best attributes of our nature,, tence. The latent energies of the noble poet’s mind, 
since it is possible to abuse them. Such philosophy may, for aught we know, have remained for ever unde- 
would banish sunshine, because it sometimes sets forests veloped. Sure we are, that the chances would have 
on fire. Charity, the meekest and loveliest of the | been very much against their developement, if his youth- 
virtues, is sometimes “‘indiscreetly extended;” should |, ful aspirations for distinction had been as contemptu- 
Charity, herself, be discarded ? | ously neglected as they were rudely and roughly assailed. 
We have heard it asserted that merit best makes its) A man may resent an abuse by determining to show his 
way in the world upon its own unassisted exertion. | detractor that he is undeservedly censured, but what 
'Tis false. Merit sometimes pushes itself ahead in| motive has he for doing better if nobody will take the 
spite of neglect; but, neglect never nourishes aught but | pains to tell him whether he has done well or ill? How 
the noxious. The good is frequently Liighted by this ' can a man meet silence? How can he combat opinion, 
negative encouragement. The vile weeds do, indeed, | or yield to it, before it is expressed. What ground is 
feel the benefit of neglect, for it enables them to grow | atforded for improvement, when our friends refuse even 
up and overtop the true plant! This is a philosophy || to look at our efforts ? 
worthy of its disciples, for its favorers are always | How often have we heard the desire of praise con- 
found among those who, having no merits of their own, | demned as an unworthy feeling! An inordinate love of 
grow green with envy whenever praise is bestowed upon it, 7s so, we grant, but we repeat the opinion already 
the deserving. You never hear them objecting when it expressed, that the desire of distinction, and the good 
falls upon the unworthy. Their solicitude is confined | opinion which it earns for us is, one of the noblest of our 
entirely to the interests of the children of genius. Talent |, nature, and that without such incentive, the world 
and perseverance are taken in especial charge, and the ! would have witnessed very few deeds and very few 
world warned not to dispense its praise; it is so apt to | works that would have deserved to be praised. Excel- 
injure the gifted! Stupidity may be praised with impu- | lence would hardly be attainable, but for the hope it 
nity, but approbation is fatal to those who deserve it. brings with it, that the world will appreciate the exer- 
It is not necessary to our purpose, to deny that over-_ tions which reached it. 
praise is sometimes injurious, and that cases have occur- What animates the warrior who risks all in the service 
red and may again occur, in which a deleterious influ. | of bis country, in the field? What encourages the 
ence has been exercised upon an aspiring mind, by too statesman through a life of toil? What stimulates even 
gross a ministration of flattery. Virtue and genius | the humble sailor and the soldier, who peril life and 
themselves, are not always proof against the promptings | limb on land and through the trackless waters that sur- 
of vanity and the undue partiality of friends, any more round it? Praise—the good opinion of those who will 
than they are aguinst the discouragements thrown over look on and admire! 
them by neglect. Too much nursing may be as hurtful!) Where was found the stimulant that resulted in the 
to the patient as too little, but it does not strike us as | discovery of a new continent?) What feeling was up- 
furnishing argument against nursing him at all. Bleed- |, permost in the mind that produced the Principia? 
ing may be very good sometimes, even if Sangrado did| What pay did Raphael and Rubens work for? Did 
bleed people to death. All we contend for, is the | they toil for the money for which they expected to sell 
bestowment of that degree of approbation, without | theie pictures? Did the contract price to Michael 
which, merit struggles at disadvantage, and too often | Angelo, erect Saint Peter's Church? We wonder 
struggles in vain. We believe that less injury is inflic- | whether Sir Christopher Wren was very particular or 
ted by praise, than by withholding it, and we combat || very solicitous about the pounds sterling, more or less, 
the cold generality so constantly in the mouth of the | which his jobs would come fo? How much money 
would-be-wise, that laudatory encouragement is always) Would Lord Nelson have asked, for fighting the battle of 
dangerous. We believe no such thing, and it will take | Trafalgar? What would have been the Duke of Wel- 


more marble-hearted sophistry than there is extant, to } lington's charge for his day’s work at Waterloo? We 


a oe aa or _— 
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would undervalue no man’s love of country, but we no | 


more believe that Nelson and Wellington were prompted 
purely by patriotism to their high achievements, than we 
believe the indomitable courage of the private soldier 
and the common sailor was kept up by the expectation 
of their paltry pittance of six pence a day. It was a/|| 
different feeling with them all. It was the ambition of 
being well spoken of by their superiors. The duke and 


the corporal—the admiral and the quarter-boy, fought 
with the same feeling—were urged on by the same 
motive. The love of fame. The desire of deserving 
praise. 

The notion that ¢hariness of praise best subserves the 





interest, and best brings out the excellence of the ambi- 
tious, is nowhere, perhaps, more strikingly exemplified 
than on the stage. Ask the actor what he thinks of it. | 
Go to the veteran on the boards—the man of unequivo- 
cal position, of settled reputation, and who is not likely 
to overrate applause, because he gets but little of it. 
He will tell you that it is as impossible to play before 
an audience without theatrical cheering as it would be 
to dance a hornpipe without music. No matter what 
may be the abilities of the performer; he may stand on 
the very pinnacle of professional celebrity, he is a clod— 
a lifeless, soulless statue, without the expected plaudits. 
So is it with the popular orator. He may be as elo- 
quent as Cicero, and he may possess the consciousness 
of being equal to any effort, and really have the ability to 
be so, and yet place that man where his hearers evince 
no appreciation of his effort, and you shall see him 
freeze into sympathy with those around him. Even the 
pulpit requires some manifestation of approval, and one 
reason that we hear so many lifeless sermons is to be 
found in the fact, that they are preached to silent audi- 
ences. There would be indecorum in the noisy applause 
of the theatre and the secular assemblies, but there 
must be its equivalent in some shape or other, or the 
speaker can no more preach than a dumb man. We 
submit it to the clergyman who has had the misfortune 
to deliver a discourse to a dull or sleepy congregation, 
if we are not right. Who ever heard of a man who 
could preach an eloquent sermon to an inattentive audi- 
ence? The man who preaches to drowsy hearers must 
soon preach himself to sleep—if he is a man. 
c. F. D. 
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Orikinal. 
DREAM-LAND. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


Tne ancients believed that dreams were sent to mankind from 
under a spreading elm-tree in the infernal regions, in the 
shade of which Somnus and Morpheus usually sat. That all 
good dreams came through the ivory gate, and all bad dreams, 
through the gate of brass. 

Mernovent I stood in a pleasant ‘und, 

By summer’s cooling breezes farned. 

And I sat me down beneath the shade, 

By a lofty elm-tree’s branches made. 

Not a sound disturbed the silent air, 

But the sluggish stream that murmured there. 

So quiet, so calm, so gently still, 

That Fancy roved with an unchecked will, 

And here ’mid a grove of shadowy pine, 

To the God of Silence would build a shrine ; 

And there, ’mid the yew-shades, dark and deep, 

An altar should rise to the God of Sleep; 

And under this spreading elm-tree’s shade, 

Offerings to Morpheus should be made. 

But lo! on the even’s soft balmy air, 

The stars came forth in their beauty fair. 

Methought that I heard a rushing sound,— 

I started up, and I looked around, 

When, behold! through the darken’d air I saw 

A chariot, slowly, towards me draw. 

In that chariot rode a lady bright, 

Whose form was most lovely to the sight. 

Her ebon hair in loose tresses flowed, 

By zephyrs kissed as she onward rode, 

And a ‘world of meaning’ seemed to lie 

In the depths of her darkly brilliant eye. 

A veil, with bright stars bespangled o’er, 

Gracefully floating, the lady wore, 

Of ebony hue, a star-tipped wand, 

She lightly bore in her snowy hand. 

She gently smiled as she passed me by, 

And gracefully waved her wand on high. 

And tiny figures thus gaily sung, 

As the dew from their fairy wings they flung. 


“ Hail, hail, to our Queen! All hail! 
Even’s sweet hours 
And the dewy flowers 


Welcome her starry veil. . 





Original. 


TO JANE; 
WITH A SAPPHIRE ORNAMENT. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, 


I senp thee Truth’s jewel, Jane, shrined in a star: 
Were it blue as thine eyes, and bright as thy smile, 

Of thee and thy bridal 'twere worthier far ; 

Yet dim though it be, thou wilt wear it awhile ? 
Wreathe ite pale light in thy curls, beside 

Love's own blush-rose on thy cheek, fair bride! 

While they beam and bloom in thy soud’s pure youth,— 
The blossom of Love, and the star of Truth. 





Hail, hail! Our beauteous Queen ! 
Bright dews we fling 
From each fairy wing 

O’er earth’s hills and valleys green. 


Hail, hail! To our bright Queen, hail ! 
She waves her wand 

In her gentle hand, 
O’er each mount and hill and vale. 


She gives to the trav’ler rest, 

| And the lab’rer’s feet, 
His home may greet, 

And with sweet repoii be blest. 
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For sorrow she brings a balm, | Let him hear rich blessings asked in prayer, 5 ed 
And the weeping eye By the widow and orphan gathered there. : 
May in slumber lie, Let the lisping voice of childhood speak, 1k 4 
And the troubled heart be calm.” | Let the tear of gratitude gem the cheek ; | q 
I} , ~ : tof 
T watched the car as it rolled away, * ae agen meee sg ws ” oy _ , iy° “hy 
pane eS , ‘ Who shone like a light o’er his pathway dim. a 
Till the music died of that fairy lay. 7 . 
I turned me back to the old clm-tre: Haste on your message, the hour grows late, 1 
i a] ( > e ua P, “ . 4 
: Pass ye forth by the Ivory Gate.” 
I saw two figures, who might they be? Wj ye foot < oh ag ; - , t 
The face of the eldest was calm and mild 2 inl i a on _ . were avignt, bs \ 
As the placid face of a sleeping child These spirits unfolded in their flight. W 
§ *> plac ace of a sieeping chiid. | a 
Gravity, mingled with smiling grace, | “Ye spirits! that watch and ward do keep, “ee 
Was seen in the younger’s expressive face. } Where the weary Poet may bow to sleep, A, sas 
1 listened, and heard the eldest say: | Weave ye around him a spell of light, aer'§ 
‘* Hearken, my son, and our Queen obey; {| Glorious visions of beauty bright. f a 
She has brought this mortal beneath our tree, | Let bim walk unseen amid the crowd, he ay 
A lesson to learn from you and me. } Speaking his name in praises loud. : te 
‘ . . . ° - i 
O’er her eyes a spell will I throw, ! Let him see his burning words of power, i LF 
That through our realms she may safely go; i Kindling the heart in its darkest hour. pt a 
You shall show her such secrets old, | In the noontide of joy, in sorrow’s shade, bY 
E arn e ’ | . one 
As never before were to mortals told.’ ! Familiar as ‘ household words’ be made. B} 
He waved his wand above my head, 1 Around his brow the green bay-wreath twine, , i. 
And darkness over me seemed to spread | Whose leaves shall ne’er lose their glossy shine. im” 
My hand in his the youngest drew, Bid him closely study the human heart, Ls 
And my vision onsin came clear and true From the loftiest, down ta the lowest part. } 
Thousands of tiny forms seemed there | Tell him to search with the keenest look, t 
ust § ‘ S , on : . Sf. 7 : ‘ -* 
. . . : . o *yv Y | j *8 LO k 
Floating about in the ambient air. . hrough rete: leaf of fair Bature 8 book, j 
- Listen, oh, mortal!” the youngest said, | Till his mind expand, and his soul shall glow, 
“ And learn on what ervaed thes forms are sped | As torrents of knowledge shall o’er him flow. 
Spirits, who watch around the bed | Rouse ye his heart, as ye over bim float, 
: ; ' wha? Till it see o ashen tna ‘epee nas 
Where childhood pillows its innocent head, Till it seem to be stirred ea, wae t note, ' 
Go bear him visions of sunay hours And he proudly vows to write his name 
s BUNA} s : Nae con 
Of bee, and bird, and of fragrant flowers. nt st of all in the s¢ - . Fame. ' 
. ae aste on your message, the hour grows late 
Let him chase the butterfly in its flight, | P fo a lies ah I .- Gat = , 
. ° ass ye Vv » Ivory Gate. 
And play by cool waters, sparkling bright. se gilli “* ; sha 
Haste on your message, the hour grows late, | a fay ot ikl ’ a, iiss 
) "a r-* oe } ings like the soaring eagle wore. 
Pass ye forth by the Ivory Gate. 
These messenger spirits of peace and love, | “Ye spirits! that love to hover nigh, 
Had the snow-white wings of a gentle dove ; When the mother closes her watchful eye, 
In their soft blue eyes shone a placid light, Bid her loving and gentle heart rejoice, 
As they darted away in joyous flight. Let her hear the music of childhood’s voice, ’ 
“ Spirits, who watch o'er the maiden fair, Let her fair-haired girl, and her dark-eyed boy, 
Lifting the curls of her glossy hair Gather around her with smiles of joy. 
g the ssy hair, ; j 
Go, wave your bright wings above her head, Let her prophet-eye Ax = “—o- guse y 
Sweetest of odors around her shed On the blissful scenes of coming days, 
Give her bright visions of love aad truth Till her cheek shall glow, and her heart shall beat : 
£ s ’ ‘ A , 
Such as are meet for her stainless youth. With the gushing tide of san itieatial qnent, 
Let her rove forth in the silent glade And all her trials and anxious care, 
: ade, 
y . . ~ { r is : 7 ‘ ; . , : '. j 
Where the spreading trees make a cooling shade. Shall vanish away as in empty air 
Let hee wander with him, her heart holds dear, Haste on your message, the hour grows late, 
> —_ . , , . »? 
Where the running rivulet sparkles clear. Pass ye forth by the — ee 
Let them twine a wreath of all fragrant flowers, 1 he orugunn mee . maven Pa 
Such as are wove by the laughing hours. With the wings of Cherubim did fly. 
Haste on your message, the hour grows late, Many a gentle messenger sprite, 
Pass ye forth by the Ivory Gate,” Saw I speed forth in their gladsome flight. 
Dove-like the wings that these spirits bore, Some to the sailor, who firm and brave, | 
But a heavenly blue was the hue they wore. In his gallant ship crossed the ocean wave ; 
“ Spirits, that gently and silently glide Some to the statesman of noble heart, 
“nh sceit’ 
To your stations around the good man’s side, Spurning Deceit’s darkly subtle part, 
. - . , 
Go, bid him dream of the hearts he has blest, Who solely sought for his country’s good, 
And in armor of truth, undaunted stood. ' 


Of the weary to whom he has given rest. 
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THE KISS OF LOVE. 








But of all who were blessed I cannot tell, 
They were only of those who had acted well. 
Some frolic sprites, I could not but spy, 

Who bore the wings of a butterfly. 

These bore visions of playful mirth, 

Loving to teaze the children of earth. 

They sought the merry, light-hearted and free, 
Filling their minds with visions of glee. 

All these messengers, early and late, 

Sped them forth through the Ivory Gate. 


“Spirits, that darkly and silently creep, 

Where the usurer lies in a treubled sleep, 

Let visions of darkness before him rise, 

Let him hear his victim’s moaning cries, 

Let him see the widow and orphan there, 

But not for a blessing, their desp’rate prayer. 
Let those he has robbed of home and all, 

Por a bitter curse on the traitor eall. 

Let him see, in the midnight dark and dread, 
The savage robber beside his bed. 

Let sounds of such terror his slumbers shake, 
That his heart shall fail, and his flesh shall quake, 
And he dread, like an evil demon’s power, 

The terrible visions of midnight’s hour. 

Away on your message, the swift hours pass, 
Speed ye forth by the Gate of Brass.” 
These darksome spirits bad Harpy’s wings, 


And venomed darts like scorpion’s stings. 
I £ 


“ Spirits, that reund the murderer stand, 
With a brother's blood on his red right hand, 
Make a hateful curse of his dreaded sleep, 
Let all loathesome reptiles around him creep. 
Let the serpent hiss, the adder sting, 

And cluster round him, each noisome thing. 
Let the form of the dead before him rise, 
With pale—pale face, and reproachful eyes, 
Till in terror and anguish he groans aloud, 
And envy the dead in his pall and shroud. 
Haste on your message, the swift hours pass, 
Speed ye forth by the Gate of Brass. 
With vulture’s wings these spirits flew, 

Ill omened and dire, to their méssage true. 


” 


“Spirits, with wings of the blackest dye, 
That ever the slanderer hover nigh, 

Who plays a worse than murderer’s part, 
(For, in stabbing fair fame, he stabs the heart.) 
Go, let him feel in a vision dire, 

That his own false tongue is a flame of fire, 
Till its fierce and scorching blasts reveal 
The pangs he has made another feel, 

And he finds his black and treach’rous heart, 
Is pierced by a keen and venom'd dart. 
Haste on your message, the swift hours pass, 
Speed ye forth by the Gate of Brass.” 
Wings like the raven’s, of blackest hue, 
These spirits unfolded to my view. 

“ Spirits, whose mivsion of dread and ill, 

Ye evermore hasten to fulfil. 

Ye, who to punish the ¢raitor go, 

Who has mixed for his country, a cup of wo, 








Let him see, in bis sleep, a nation’s eyes 
With looks of contempt before him rise. 
Wherever his treach’rous gaze he turn, 

There let it meet the ‘ finger of scorn,’ 

On the earth, the heavens, the sea’s wide flow, 
In letters of fire, let ‘¢raifor’ glow. 

Let myriads of voices fill the air, 

For ever shouting forth, ‘¢raitor,’ there. 

If the glance of despair on himself he turn, 
There let him find the deepest scorn, 

’Till the reptile, in dust, shall grovelling lie, 
And seek to conceal, what can never die. 
Haste on your message, the swift hours pass, 
Speed ye forth by the Gate of Brass.” 

A dragon’s wings these spirit’s wore, 
Half-human, half-serpent, the forms they bore. 


Crowds of these spirits, IT thus did see, 

As I sat beneath the old elm-tree. 

Some to the guilty drunkard went, 

On his own destruction madly bent. 

Vile and degraded, disgrace and shame, 

Must mingle for ever with his name. 

Some to the fawning hypocrites flew, 

The mean, sycophantic, crouching crew. 

Some to defrauders, and worldly wise, 

Some to the lovers and makers of lies. 

Of those that were sent to the doers of ill, 

All that I saw would a volume fill. 

Some spirits were sent, with an aspect grave, 
To sprinkle the dreamless with Lethe’s wave. 
While deeply I mused on each wondrous sight, 
Methought I heard sounds of laughter light. 
With somewhat of wonder my eyes I raised, 
And the scene was fled on which I had gazed. 
’Twas no pleasant land but my own small room, 
Where the moon’s bright beams did pierce the gloom ; 
But a glimpse I caught in its startled flight, 

Of the form of a butterfly-winged sprite. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Original. 


KISS OF LOVE. 


THE 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
Yrs, e’en in parting there’s a pleasure, 
One balmy, sweet, redeeming treasure, 
Long cherished in the lover’s heart, 
Else who, alas! could live to part? 
It is the sweet, confessing tear, 
It is the tell-tale sigh we hear, 
It is the kiss of love sincere. 


Thus lovers, too, in absence borrow 

From memory’s store, a balm for sorrow, 
While hope, with smile divinely sweet, 
Still whispers of an hour to meet, 

When eyes saall beam with pleasure’s tear, 
While rapture’s sigh salutes the ear, 
Breathed in the kiss of love sincere. 
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THE DEATH OF MARAT. 


| 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON. } 
| 


THE CAUSE. 


Tue dawn of a summer morning had slightly streaked || 


| 


the verge of tlhe horizon, when the heavy bell of Notre r 
Dame was heard sending its deep and solemn tones over || 
the towers of Paris. The citizens were seen hastily 
hurrying from their homes and crowding towards La | 
Place Louis Quinze. In its centre was placed the black | 
and blood encrusted scaffold of the guillotine, that terrific 
symbol of Jacobin fury. As yet no guard surrounded 
that shrine of Moloch, no headsman stood waiting to 
accomplish the sacrifice, but an almost breathless and 
trembling crowd looked anxiously towards the scaffold 
and surmising in their hearts for whom the death knell 


was then sounding. Suddenly a low murmur was beard 


and a movement in the crowd was perceptible. In the 
distance appeared the large and heavy cart of the exe- 
cutioner who with his victim and a friar of the Cistercian 


order were its only occupants. The latter was busily | 
employed in endeavoring to impart instruction and conso- | 
lation to the condemned, who, however, appeared unwil- | 
ling to listen to him while ever and anon he bent his! 
head in as if in the act of recognition to some friend or || 
acquaintance among the fast increasing crowd. 
He was a young man of apparently twenty-three ye ars | 
of age, his features were elegantly and correctly formed, | 
his head, which was uncovered, presented a profusion of |) 
dark glossy hair falling in graceful tresses down his back \ 
while his throat already laid bare for the axe, gave to 
view, a neck and bosom white as the Parian marble, ! 
thick moustaches covered his upper lip which, with the | 
tuft upon his chin, completed a head fit for the chissel of | 
a Canova or the pencil of a Rubens. The executioner, 
who was habited in the frightful and disgusting dress of || 
his office, exhibited a singular eontrast in physiognomy | 
and apparel to his victim. His low brow which receded || 
abraptly was partly shaded by coarse brown hair, his 
small grey eyes were deep!y sunk beneath the same, his |) 
cheek bones were high and sharp, his nose short and | 
dilated, while a mouth, around which played a mixture | 
of sarcasm and stupidity, completed the caput of “ La 


" His body was encased in a jerkin| 


Main Sanglante. 
of slate colored cloth, while over the breast was placed |! 
a greasy and blood bespattered apron, his shirt sleeves ! 
carefully folded up to the shoulders, displayed a pair | 
of long and sinewy arms, which, as he occasionally 
stretched towards the prisoner, strongly reminded you of | 
a tiger about to pounce upon his prey. 

On and on came the chariot of slaughter, when having | 
reached the bottom of the scaffold it was in an instant | 


surrounded by a squadron of armed men whose weapons || ¢ 


of warfare gleamed like a forest of steel in the beams of |, 
the morning. The first who presented himself upon the || 
altar of death was a tall and aged man, his countenance || 
was pale and ghastly and he looked like a tenant of the 
tomb, who had _ risen to witness the sacrifice of Jacobin 
destruction. He gazed maliciously and exultingly upon |, 





Freedom ' 
! Marat !”’ 
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the prisoner, who in return cast upon him the fiercest 
looks of contempt and revenge. The old man saw and 
felt them, and in a state of apparent exhaustion from 


|, internal agony of spirit, leaned upon the barricading of 


the scaffold, then beckoning to the executioner, who 
‘approached him, he muttered something brief and re- 
vengeful which seemed to expedite the work of destruc- 


tion. 


The executioner proffered his assistance to the priso- 


' ner, which he respectfully declined, then stepping to 


the verge of the scaffold, in a lond and distinct voice 
exclaimed: “ Frenchmen, I die a martyr to the cause of 
My blood be on the head of the murderer 
The old man, for such was the name of the 
denounced, trembled violently, he waved his hand to 
the troops that surrounded the scaffold, a loud burst of 


; martial music drowned the voice of the speaker, he 


smiled and bowed to the populace, then retiring to the 
block, a brief and breathless pause ensued, the heavy and 
crashing fall of the axe fell upon the ears of the specta- 
tors, and the next moment, the executioner holding on 


high the bleeding and quivering head of his victim, 


showed that Frederic Beauchamp, was no more. 
THE ARREST. 


At the hour of twelve on the 20th of July, 1793, in 
a large and gloomy apartment in one of those ancient 


|| mansions with which the church of Notre Dame is sur- 


rounded, were seated, some of the principal heads of 
the Convention, of that fearful and eventful period.— 
The wine had circulated freely, still, however, distrust 
and suspicion were strongly imprinted upon each coun- 


‘tenance—for patriotism was but a cloak for deeds of 
| murder and anarchy, and no one knew who was then 


his friend or foe. At the head of the table was placed 
Monsieur De Beriot, a bold and fearless patriot ; his 


| dark eyes glanced mistrustfully around him, while his 


/ear was occasionally turned to the door of the apart- 
ment, as if listening for some expected sound—opposite 


| | sat Duperret, a principal leader of the Jacobin faction, 


| while Barbaroux, Doumouriez, Clauson, Perrotier Verg- 
‘niaud, completed the party. Although the jest broke 
the monotony of the meeting, yet again the cloud of 
apathy returned. What had become of Marat?) Why 


to-night was his presence withheld and no apology sent 


‘or cause assigned ? Could he have been detained by 
some sudden and important business? Was he ill? 
Could he have been surprised and destroyed by the 
rival myrmidons of blood and ambition. Or what was 
worse, could he have become faithless to their visionary 
cause of Freedom. Doubt, surmise and uneasiness 
completely enveloped the party, and the first hour of 
_ morning had arrived ere they thought of departing for 
their various homes. De Beriot arose, and filling his 
‘goblet, drank to the triumph of their cause. They 
were in the act of separating when a loud knocking at 
the outer gate accompanied by the heavy and measured 
tramp of armed men, told them that no good was beto- 


'kened by such sounds and at so unseasonable an hour, 
| Terror and confusion took possession of the party, when 


the door of the apartment was quickly opened, and an 
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officer of gens d’armes, with six men, intruded themselves 





to the surprise of De Beriot and his guests. 

“Who are you, and what seek you here?” asked De 
Beriot.. 

“In the name of the Republic I arrest Messieurs 
Barbaroux and Vergniand as traitors to the cause of 
liberty ad replied the officer. 

Astonishment seized on all; while the accused indi- 








viduals — submitting to the order of arrest, slowly 


and as if already in the grasp of destruction departed for 





the Concergerie. The next morning, they were the 





victims of the guillotine. 





THE INTERVIEW. 





Day after day thus flected on the wings of murder and 





massacre, he who in the morning awoke sanguine in 





hope and happiness, ere nigthfall, was perhaps a cold 





No home, no sanctuary, was safe 
One 


and headless corpse. 
from the spies and tyrants of the code of blood. 






universal chaos pervaded all sects and society, while 





the visionary creed of the Jacobins tended to create and 





keep alive all the bad passions and feelings “ that human 





flesh is heir to.” Life with them was considered but as 


a necessary link of the illimitable chain of matter—and a 






hereafter was but a false and mercenary creation , of 







rights and property. Such tenets, carefully disseminated, 





and possessing the minds of the populace, was it to be 





wondered at, if morality was disregarded and vice and 
But to return to the mansion of 





anarchy prevailed? 
De Beriot. Stupification had seized upon the remaining 
guests ; vacantly they gazed upon each other while sus- 







picion at once, and with general concurrence fixed upon 
Doumouriez, was the first to 





Marat as their betrayer. 
break the silence—“ We are betrayed !’’ he breathlessly 
exclaimed, and in terror fled from the mansion of De 






Beriot. 
With more firmness, but yet in the thrall of fear, 
Clauson followed, and De 






Perrotier Duperet and 
- Beriot stood alone in the gloomy apartment with the 
His eyes were fixed and motionless, 






lights fast waning. 









death was irrevocably placed. 










his presence. 








. . . . ” 
an untimely hour, am I to attribute this interview ? 







aweetest meledy, replied— 
** Revenge on the tyrant of the Republic!’ 
“ And who is he?”’ inquired De Beriot. 















churchmen, to rifle and dispossess the community of their | 


a thousand surmises were floating in his mind while the 
guillotine and its horrors were bright in the prospective. 
Unconsciously he sank into a chair, bis head dropped 


upon his bosom and he felt as one on whom the hand of 


' Thus abstracted and almost powerless, he was sud- 
denly aroused from his revery by the sound of a female 
voles, inquiring if she stood before Monsieur De Beriot. 
In alarm he started to his feet, for he already imagined 
that the minions of Marat had come to drag him to the 
tribunal of blood, and he was at least agreeably surprised 


to find that it was a young and lovely girl who stood in 
“T am De Beriot!”’ he exclaimed; “to what, at such 


The young female, with a countenance in which beauty 
- . . | 
and determination were tinely blended, in a voice of the 
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the female: ‘“ Look 


Beriot ask ?” said 


around the streets of Paris—who seeks to widow the 


s Can De 


wife and mother, who slays the son and the lover? 
thoughts of purity and words of innocence are the 
marks for destruction, and the stream of blood is increa- 
sing hourly. Yet exists no hand to stop the source of 
the current, and broader and deeper will it flow ‘till the 
green fields of France are turned to crimson and her 
children shall weep in sack-cloth and ashes !”’ and as she 
spoke, with her right hand she plucked from her bosom 
a poignard, and held it above her head, her left was 
placed upen her bosom, her hair had fallen loosely upon 
her shoulders, while in the centre of the circle that 
encompassed her brow, gleamed a bright and dazzling 
jewel representing the emblem of liberty, a superhuman 
radiance lighted up her countenance, and as she gazed 
towards heaven she looked like the goddess of Retribu- 
tion, armed for the blow. De Beriot beheld her with 
awe and admiration, and again inquired the name of the 


destroyer. 


“* Marat!” she replied in a voice of thunder ; “ Marat, 
that old and heartless tyrant, with him blood is but as 
water—afiections are but as ice; but the angel of justice 
now rides on the wings of the whirlwind and the mur- 
derer shall die the death of the wolf.” 

* And who dare act such a part?” asked De Beriot. 

“IT dare!” she replied; and drawing the dagger 
between the finger and the thumb of her left hand, as if 
in the act of wiping from it the blood of Marat, whom, 
in her enthusiasm, she already contemplated as dead, she 
smiled and looked earnestly upon De Beriot. 

“‘ Foolish girl, you are but a visionary—an enthusiast 


| of some unknown sect who deem, as all now do, their 
' principles to be the most correct, and hesitate not even 


to wade through blood to attain their accomplishment. 
Go! such a deed, even if Marat deserved it—”’ 
“If! exclaimed the impassioned girl, “‘ he has—he 
_ does deserve it, and God so help me, De Beriot, he or 
I must fall. You think him your friend—you are deceiv- 
' ed—he is your enemy—even now, he is concerting plans 
| for your destruction—the object of which is—” and here 


she paused as if overcome by her feelings, while her 
whole frame was violently convulsed, then suddenly 
pointing to a portrait which hung against the wall 
shrieked aloud—* There! there !’’ 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed De Beriot; “ mean you 
my daughter?” 

“Yes!” replied she, “thy daughter, that blue eyed 
young and beauteous maiden is already in the fascination 
of the snake—thy existence alone is the barrier to his 

| wishes. Thou once removed, his folds are entwined 
around her, and in the morning of her youth and beauty 
she will perish.” 

| “ Woman, art thou indeed sincere ?”’ 

“ Let God bear witness that I am!” 

! ““ And how, how, can I save her?" asked the frantic 
father, the tears streaming down bis manly countenance. 
‘ By aiding me in the prosecution of my purpose ' 
| Gain for me an interview with Marat—I ask no more, I 
will answer for the completion of the deed.” 
“Impossible ! you know that access to his presence 
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is entirely forbidden. He will see no one, admit no one, || presence of some visitor, and placing the miniature in 


but his friends and colleagues of the Convention.” |, her bosom, and wiping the tears from her eyes, in a 
“Then you refuse me!” she inquired in a tone of } calm and eollected voice she bade him enter. ‘The 
despair and disappointment. | door opened, and a tall and cadaverous person, in the 
“I do! Ido! my child, my child!” and the old man || capacity of Capitaine du Surveillance, stood before her. 
sank into his chair and wept bitterly. ! “* Your business, sir ?’’ demanded she. 
The female seized the opportunity to quit the apart-| ““T come, citizeness, answered the officer, “in the 


ment by the same way in which she had entered—having |, name of the Republic, to receive what intelligence you 
followed in the wake of the gens d’armes and secreted have to communicate to citizen Marat.” 
herself in a small recess of the corridor till such time | “It is to him alone, replied the female, that I can 
as they departed, when the interview we have just narra- | disclose strong and important facts; with you, sir, I can 
ted took place. | hold no communication, and courtesying, she was about 
Lost in the intensity of his feelings the old man || to retire into an inner apartment. 
neither heard nor saw her departure, and when he | “Your pardon, citizeness, I am ordered not to lose 
looked up, he could scarcely believe but that the past || sight of you till I am in possession of those facts,”’ while, 
scene was some illusion of the brain and not the words || at the same moment, he attempted to intercept her 
and acts of reality. He cast his eyes upon the picture | passage to the door to which she was retreating. 
of his daughter ; a thousand horrible figures were present- || With the agility of a deer, she bounded past him, and 
ed to his imagination; he felt sick at heart, he rushed to || seizing a small pistol which lay upon the chimney-piece, 
the window to breathe the morning breeze that was now held him at bay. ‘‘ Attempt to intercept me,” she 
rustling among the gardens of Paris, and cresting the || exclaimed, and that moment is your last.” She entered 
blue and silent waters of the Seine. The grey dawn | the apartment—-the door was closed and bolted in an 
was setting on his misty throne, on the summits of the | instant, while the minion of authority departed, abashed, 
mountains, while one by one were fading the tapers of | chagrined and disappointed. 
the night—the lark was trilling his lay in the heavens,|| The evening of that day had arrived, heavy clouds 
and all the earth was awaking in its mantle of beauty || were gathering in the heavens, and the distang hurtling 
and fragrance—he gazed wildly upon the scene, but the ‘| of thunder foretold that a tempest was fast approaching. 
cool air felt to him as a furnace, he gasped for breath; | The citizens had sought their homes for shelter, and a 
every object grew dim before his vision, and he sank on | death-like stillness pervaded all around. Darker and 
the floor, hopeless, helpless and alone. | darker grew each moment, 'till, at length, one deep, im- 
THE DENOUMENT. | penetrable veil of night enveloped the heavens and the 
The morning which dawned was the Sabbath, but ann 'earth, and the voiee of the elements burst forth in ter 
marks were visible to denote the same. No priest was | rific fury. It seemed as if the Supreme Judge were de- 
seen bending his steps to the house of prayer. In place || nouncing his anathema against the blood-polluted walls 
of the trim-attired citizen, was beheld the soldier with || of Paris. At that hour of storm and tempest, a solitary 
his implements of war and blood. Groups of unw ashed | female was seen threading the dark and intricate streets 
and haggard artizans were hurrying to their professions’ | of the city. Nothing appalled by the darkness of the 
—the sound of labor every where struck upon the ear. ‘hour, she boldly pursued her course, ‘till, at last, she 
The wine house, the halls of gaming, and temples of | ‘entered the Rue De Saint Dennis. With caution she 
amusement all were thrown open, and contributed to ' glanced around her, then hastily ascending the steps of 
banish from the mind of man the day that the Lord had | the mansion of Marat, she applied the iron knocker 
set apart for his praise. One bell alone which fell | | with euch vehemence, that the whole street echoed 
heavily upon all hearts, told that the work of slaughter || from the sound. After a considerable pause a figure 
had commenced. As we have said, the victims of that | presented itself at an upper casement, and demanded 
sacred morning were Doumourivz and Vergniand—their | the reason of so furious a summons. “I wish to speak 
trial had immediately followed their arrest—the evi- | with citizen Marat,’’ was the answer. 
dence was summary—they were convicted, sentenced, i “’Tis impossible,” replied the person at the case- 
and their blood helped to swell the human tide that || ment, and was about to withdraw. 
daily and hourly rolled around that tribunal of terror | “ ’Tis an affair that concerns the safety of the Republic. 


and of death. || I come from Caen, and my sojourn in Paris will admit 
On this morning, immediately after the execution, a | of nodelay. Fear nothing from me, I am but a woman.” 
young female called at the house of Marat, and presented || The figure withdrew from the window, and after an 


a letter, requesting an interview. Her application was absence of nearly ten minutes, the heavy iron bars that 
unsuccessful. She was told that no interview could be | || secured the door within, were heard to give way, and 
granted. Sick and dispirited, she retraced her steps to I the female stranger was admitted to the mansion of the 
the Hotel du Providence, and in the silence of her | Republican Tyrant. The door was again made secure, 
chamber, sat meditating how she could accomplish the 1 and the old woman, for such was the Cerberus of the 
sole object of her existence—a personal interview with || mansion, conducted the young female, by the feeble 
the minister of terror. In her hand she held a miniature, light of a little lamp, through several ancient and curi- 
which she bathed with her tears, and covered with her ously-formed passages, ‘till, at length, they stood before 


kisses. A gentle knock at the door apprised her of the|/a small door in a gloomy corridor. The old woman 
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gave three distinct knocks upon it, when a tremulous 
voice within cried, “ In the name of the Republic, enter !”’ 
She applied her finger to what seemed a secret spring, 
and the door flying open, the den of the monster was 
revealed to view. From the roof hung an iron lamp by 
a chain of the same material, whose light faintly dispel- , 


ed the gloom of the apartment. 


seen the head and shoulders of an old and hideous-look- || 
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I find more food there for the guillotine? Speak! 
speak! What dangers threaten the Republic. Tell 
me, that my fiat may go forth for their destruction. 
Speak, speak!” and as he finished, he sunk back into 
the bath from exhaustion. 

“You have heard of Charlotte Corday?” said the 


At the farther end was | female, standing closely to Marat. 


“Yes!” said he, “the betrothed of Beauchamp. She, 


ing man, who was reclining in a bath—his right arm and too, must perish. The axe thirsteth for her blood. 


hand rested upon a block of wood which served as a 


desk, where were implements of writing, with which he || 


was busily employed. 
upon the female, but muttered in a low and almost stifled | 
voice, ‘‘ Your pardon, 
wait!” 


Then waving his hand to the old woman, she | 


quitted the apartment. 

Thus left alone with the man of blood and terror—it | 
is natural enough to suppose that fear would have seized 
upon a young and helpless female, but she trembled not 
—her pulse beat as regularly as in her most placid 
moments—her eye was intently fixed upon the minister 
of murder, and she only felt anxious for a fitting op- 
portunity to plant her poignard in bis heart. 

Marat, at length ceased writing, and turning towards 
her, with a ghastly smile exclaimed, ‘“ Ah, citizeness, | 
had I been aware that one so young and beauteous as 
yourself had thus been waiting, these important matters 
would have been deferred. Now, what seek you? Speak, 


and freely. Marat ean refuse nothing to beauty like 


yours.” 

“1 come, citizen,” she replied, “to tell you of danger 
that threatens the Republic.” 

“ How—when—where,” he ejaculated. 
plots—nothing but treason. No matter, they must be 
cunning who can outwit Marat.” 

“In Paris, perhaps,” 
there are spirits beyond it. I come from Caen. I 
wished to impart my intelligence this morning, but I 


was rudely driven from your door, and afterwards insult- 


| 


pity for preservation. 


| vain. 


Nothing but , 


° | 
interrupted the female—but 


ed, by your order, in my hotel, by the officer of surveil-| 


’ 


lance.’ 
“ Your pardon, La Belle Cityoenne. I knew not that 
it was a goddess who sought me. Well, what seek you? 
What injuries can I redress?) Who has deceived you? 
Speak, speak, my divinity. 
death warrant.’’ And the old man seized the pen, eager 
to add another victim to his catalogue of destruction. 
The young female advanced nearer to the hoary ruf- 
fian. Marat, with difficulty, stretched forth his with- 
ered arms as if he expected she would drop into them 


in gratitude for his sanguinary proffer. 


and casting her eyes upon him, in which the lightning | 


of revenge was flashing—‘‘ You remember Frederic 
Beauchamp!” said she. 

Marat convulsively started in the water. The name 
of Beauchamp seemed to awaken the slumbering spirit 
of the monster. 
countenance gleaming with demoniac fury. 
champ, the traitor. 
principles on the scaffold. 
of that province. Is rebellion not yet subdued? 


“Ah, ha!” he exclaimed, his whole 
“* Beau- 
Yes, citizeness, he expiated his 
Caen!—he was the spirit 


The word of Marat is his | 


Muat 


| 


| desist. 
But she paused, | 


_the water. 
'The servants of Marat rushed in, oaths and impreca- 


Knowest thou aught of the traitress?” 
“I do!” replied she, ‘but Marat shall never live to 


He did not deign to cast his eyes | behold her perish.” 


“‘Say’st thou—thou speak’st in riddles, my Diana. 
J I q 


La Belle Cityoenne, you must H Tell me of her—how—where is she to be found ?” 


| 
j 


“Here!” exclaimed she, and at the same moment 
The 
endeavored to raise himself in the bath, but, like a 
With her left hand she 


“Mercy ! mercy!” he 


drew from her bosom the poignard. old man 
tigress she sprung upon him. 
grasped him by the throat. 
ejaculated, in a voice of desperation and despair. 

“ Mercy! ha! ha! ha!” and she laughed in exulta- 
tion as the wretch, in the agony of fear, appealed to her 
Mercy! dar’st thou to sue for 
mercy, thou grey-headed rufflan? ‘tis a word unknown 
to thy tribunal of murder. Seck it of the elements, into 
which, as a dog, according to thy creed, thou say’st we 


” 


shell resolve ! She raised her arm to give force to the 


blow. Marat, rendered desperate from all hope of 
rescue being denied to him, struggled fearfully, but in 
The poignard descended. The blood spouted 
forth from his heart, and tinged the water of the bath. 
He made an effort to call, but the cry was feeble; his 
eyes glared wildly in their sockets, and bis head fell upon 
“ Frederic!” 


The sacrifice is accomplished !” 


she exclaimed, “thou art 
She 
laxed her grasp of the body, and it fell sullenly among 


his bosom. 
avenged ! re- 
The door of the apartment was burst open. 
tions were heaped upon her. She made no reply— 
offered no resistance, but a smile of satisfaction played 
upon her beauteous features as they dragged her to the 
tribunal of the Republic. 

The morning beams shone brilliantly on the towers 
and turrets of Paris. The axe of the guillotine awaited 


for a victim. It waited not long. A young and elegant 


| girl ascended the scaffold; in her hand she held a rose. 


A black veil shrouded her features from the gaze of the 
‘populace. The executioner approached to prepare her 
Proudly she waved her hand for him to 


She 


for the axe. 
stood revealed to 
destroyer of the 
of the murdered 


She removed the veil. 
view. Reader, the victim was the 
monster Marat—the affianced bride 
Beauchamp—Charlotte Corday! 


THAT man must have a strange value for word, when 
he can think it worth while to hazard the innnocence 
and virtue of his son, for a little Greek and Latin, 
whilst he should be laying the solid foundation of know!- 
edge in his mind, and furnishing it with just rules to 


direct his future progress in life.—Locke. 
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/est gems, their priceless treasures, were their children. 
| In fact, wherever woman has participated in the affairs 
| of a nation, her voice has ever influenced it. In the 


Original. 
INFLUENCE OF WOMAN.—PAST AND PRESENT. 


Ir has ever been acknowledged by the reflecting and | dark ages, when learning and religion were confined to a 
the wise, that the power possessed and wielded by | few bigoted monasteries, and almost unknown to the 
woman, is great, and to be used or abused for the good | world, woman exercised but little sway over the public 
or evil of mankind. States revolutienized, cities burnt, | mind. Plunged in ignorance; limited to the rude 
kings dethroned, empires overthrown, unite to prove it || household employment of the age ; they were considered 
true. In the page of history her name is indellibly writ-|/as mere slaves. Rude strength was then the test of 
ten, whether it be for superiority in virtue or crime; |! superiority, weatoen and fierce sports, or the bloody 
whether it be for the admiration or detestation of a} “trade of war,” engrossed the “lords of creation.” 
world! There it is stamped—let us deeply ponder | But when the crusaders gave to chivalry the refinements 
upon it! Numberless are the examples in the lessons || and luxury of the Orientals, woman asserted her power. 
of the past, which, in tones of fearful warning, speak to | That power which had been so long smothered only to 
the hearts of all—* Beware! 

On the other hand, we may be strengthened in the | fire, in a fiercer, brighter flame. The presiding genius 


- | burst out when it found vent, like a long-hidden volcanic 


exercise of every virtue, by the contemplation of those | of the age was—Beauty. She fostered the high, chi- 
beautiful traits of character, those high heroic actions of | valric daring of the knights who flew to arms in the 
the buried past, which, amid the surrounding gloom, || cause of the oppressed; she presided at tournaments 
with an undying, unwavering brilliancy, “ burns through- | !! and fétes, as the Queen of Beauty, and the rewarder of 
out al] Time.’ 

A Nero was formed by the pernicious counsels of | The knight who breathed nought but vengeance in the 


H noble deeds. 


woman; an Antony lost the world by the persuasive arts || battle field, or defied his implacable foe to mortal com- 
and beauty of a Cleopatra. A woman stepped forth in || bat in the lists, became “calm and gentle as an infant's 
the hour of her country’s peril, breathed hope in the | slumber,” in presence of the fair. His angry passions 
hearts of despairing warriors, and led them forth to con- | hushed; bis taunts and boastful words changed to the 
quer. Victory perched upon her banners, and the Maid language of love and gallantry. He acknowledged the 
of Orleans received the crown of martyrdom! And who) potency of, and yielded a willing obedience to the 


could have caused the desolation of the fatal night of 


blood, when the guardian genius of France slumbered ; 
when the alarm rang in the midnight air, and the shrieks 


of the living were mingled with the agonizing groans of 
the dying, “piercing the dull ear of night?’ Who, but | 


woman, base, unprincipled, ambitious woman? Who, 
but a Catharine de Medici, could thus have played upon 
the passions of a weak son, and caused him to shed the 
blood of thousands of Huguenots, to gratify her love of 
power? Another form rises before me, but how unlike 
the former. Isabella of Castile, I hailthee! Patroness 
and friend of the great “ world-finder,” thy name ever 
be honored! The influence of thy friendship shall be 
felt, till the world is not. The maiden monarch of Eng- 


land, too, though arbitrary and severe in her govern-| 
ment, and her fame stained with a dark spot which can | 


never be effaced, yet gave an impulse to commerce and 
industry, which is still felt throughout the world. She 
showed what woman can do when possessed of power 
to sway the destinies of a mighty people! 

The general character of a nation must ever depend | 
upon that of its women. The stern lawgiver of Sparta | 


charms of woman. Hers, however, was not the magic 
influence of mind. The fair damsels of rank were but 
little versed in philosophic, classic, or poetic love. To 
read the wild but absorbing romances of those times; to 
sing to the lute the love-lays of the Troubadours ; to sit 


at their everlasting embroidery, shading flowers that had 
‘no parallel in nature; this was all they wished or re- 


quired. That age is past—its ideas, prejudices, feelings 
with it “in the deep ocean buried.” Now intellect, 
genius, assert their independence, and here, again, 
woman, Proteus-like, assumes a new form of influence. 
Splendid have been the creations of her mind. Released 
from the arbitrary fetters which had, for ages, bound 
it, the wing of Genius soars in power Omnipotent. Need 
we point to a Siddons, a Baillie, a More, an Edgeworth, 
names which dare compare with the noblest of man’s, in 
their respective walks? These, and hundreds of others 


| exercise a vast amount of influence over the present age, 


| which will be carried far into the future. Education 


has, indeed, done wonders for the sex. But religion 


| has done still more; it has taught them to look beyond 
‘this life, which is but preparatory to another; as a state 


knew this when he created those laws which made the || of probation, where we are all placed to aid one another 


ss . : a 
females participate with their husbands and brothers in |, 


with counsel and comfort. And it is in this, woman 





the rude, violent games of the age. Thus they became | should find the proper exercise of her faculties. Far 
bold, patriotic and daring—exhorting their sons when | retired from the busy highways of Ambition, she should 
they went ont to battle, ‘to return with their shield, | ‘| wander in the shady, green lanes of domestic life. It 
or upon it.” The exhortations of the Spartan women } should be hers to cheer the drooping head of Sickness, 
fired the soldiers; whether they conquered or fell, they || and pour balm into the bosom of the wretched. To seek 
were assured of the praise, and rejoicings of their | out the abodes of Poverty, and cheer their inmates with 
mothers and sisters, and this incited them to unparal-| aid, advice and sympathy. To welcome to the quiet 
leled deeds of arms. ’ || hearth, the partner of her joys and sorrows, when 

Stern, unyielding Romans were nurtured by matrons | worn and weary with the world’s conflict; to rear her 
of high and noble virtues, who boasted that their bright- | offsprings in the fear of God, and love of every thing 
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good and holy. 


saw, “ basely trampling 
ty, but a race born to bless—to humanize the world! || 








Original. 
GREECE, 


Greece, fairy and poetic land, 
Where Science waved her magic wand, 
How fallen is thy state ! 
Thy arts once flourishing are gone, 
Thy Lyre is hushed, her muse has flown, 
Thy halls and courts are still and lone, 
Thy temples desolate. 
Where once the immortal king of song, 
To glory strack the thrilling lyre, 
And gave the tale of Trojan wrong, 
And sung of Grecian nerve and fire, 
Where Plato lived; where Solon died, 
Where Socrates—Immortal name !— 
The victim of ungenerous pride, 
A martyred sage to truth became. 
There Ruin rears his horrid van, 
O’er trellissed shaft and marble bust, 
And long the tyranny of man, 
Bowed down his brother to the dust. 
But now another light hath shone 
In glory o’er her classic shore, 
But, ah, too late, the blasted zone 
May never bloom in verdure more! 
It shines on wrecks and ruins, spread 
Above the mighty and the Dead. 
But still the hopes of future years 
Are foremost when we think of thee! 


Smile, Greece, though bitter be thy tears, 


That which hath been, again may be! 
For thou may’st rise, sublime and free, 


The same as Greece in “ old Lang Syne,” 


Thy arts may grace futurity, 
Without a prospect of decline. 
Athens, the princely and the bright, 
May yet, rule mistress of the sea. 
Q’er Icio’s rock there beams a light— 
The morning star of liberty! 
Then, Grecians rise, and may the fame 
That shone around your sires of yore, 


Still deck your clime, your arts, your name, 


And shine ‘till time shall be no more. 





GREECE.--CLEOPATRA’S PEARL. 


— a — 


These are duties which every woman of || 
the present day is bound to perform. Unseen, unfelt, || 
she extends her influence far and wide. 
the future patriot, statesman, or enemy of his country ; 
more than this, she is sowing the seeds of virtue or vice, 
which will fit him for Heaven, or for eternal misery. 
Noble, sublime, is the task of the American mother— 
see that it be well performed. | 
Mother of Washington! would thy name could be |, 
sounded with a trumpet’s voice throughout the land! 
Would that the women of our beloved country emula- 
ted thy virtues and glorious example, to rear their chil- | 
dren as “wisely and as well.” Then would Columbia | 
be indeed the land of heroes, not such as the old world || 
” on the sacred rights of humani- || 


She is forming 










Original. 


CLEOPATRA’S PEARL. 


RY H. T. TUCKEKMAN. 


I. 

How bravely plunged the diver low, 
Upon bis weary quest, 

And struggled long amid the waves 
At royalty’s behest! 

The deep resigned its choicest gifts, 
Enchanting queen, to thee, 

And yielded Egypt's diadem, 
The tribute of the sea. 


Il. 


Awhile it decked thy lovely brow, 
And graced thine arm of snow, 

Or proudly fluttered on thy breast, 
With the warm heart below ; 

And then the pure and precious gem, 
Nursed by the crystal brine, 

Was, in a golden vase dissolved, 
And quaffed with ruddy wine. 


iil. 


As the heart’s pledge, that costly prize 
Was wildly offered up, 
By Beauty’s fond caprice, decreed 
To melt in Pleasure’s cup; 
Ah, sweeter lips saluted thee, 
Than sea-shell’s rosy curl, 
No jewel of deep is famed, 
Like Cleopatra’s pearl. 
Iv. 


Alas! a richer pearl—thy love, 
Proud queen, as swiftly fled, 

In Luxury’s base goblet drained, 
Too sparkling to be true; 

While cold, beneath a serpent’s fangs, 
Thy bosom ceased its strife, 

And in Despair’s dark chalice fled, 
The jewel of thy life. 

v. 

At the world’s banquet, thus we pledge 
Our dearest gems away, 

And make the jewels of the heart, 
Anticipate decay ; 

Cherished awhile, then one by one, 
Swept off in passion’s whirl, 

Or melted in the cup of time, 
Like Cleopatra's pearl. 


| Reason is a faculty or power of the mind, whereby it 
| distinguishes good from evil; whereby man is distin- 
guished from beasts, and wherein he greatly surpasses 
them: or reason is that principle, where, by comparing 
several ideas together, we draw consequences from the 
relations they are found to have.—Anon. 
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Original. ‘of a slaver about whose origin but little or nothing was 
THE BUCANEER. known. For a long time he had appeared at regular 


intervals, always laden with rich and valuable cargoes 
/which he professed to have received in exchange for 

DvuR1Né@ a period of some six or seven years, succeed- |, negroes, and his appearance was invariably welcomed 
ing the accession of William of Orange to the throne of 1 by the merchants; for every one who traded with him 
England, that portion of the American seaboard, extend- | was pretty certain of getting his invoices at less than 
ing from Cape Cod to the shores of New Jersey, was half of their original value. Having sold his merchan- 
infested by a set of daring rovers, outlawed from society, idize he would stay ashore until every penny was 
and familiar with every species of crime and piracy. |; squandered in dissipation, and then, hastening aboard, 
The easy access to the harbors and inlets, the countless ! he would spread his sails and stretch away—whither no 
number of secure hiding places, along the coast, together | one knew, but about that none were concerned; for 
with the great facilities afforded for escape in case of | as regularly as the moon changed, his light cutter was 
pursuit, made it a most advantageous rendezvous for || at anchor in the harbor. He was mysterious himself, 
those who had set at defiance all laws of right and ‘}and so were all his movements. He always came and 
The inefficacy of the laws was also in their | went in the night. Such a man had Lord Ballamont 
Each rover boldly entered the harbors of New | selected to lead the enterprise he had conceived. He 


A LEGEND OF OLDEN TIME. 


justice. 


favor. 
York and Boston at mid-day, certain that if not welcom- | had studied his character coolly and deliberately. He 
ed, they would be allowed to dispose of their cargoes | knew him to be entirely devoid of principle and net 
and retire unmolested; and as fearlessly landed and | altogether scrupulous about the means he employed so 
mingled with the quiet inhabitants. There were not a | that bis ends were attained, but at the same time he 
few of the wealthy traders whom public opinion had set | } knew that he possessed a bold and fearless mind, a perfect 
down as having connection, although indirectly, with | ree klessness of life and a disposition to seek out danger 
their lawless visitants. ‘for the fierce pleasure of the excitement in subduing it. 
At length Lord Ballamont succeeded Governor Flet- i Another motive which had great influence in the selection 
cher in the administration of the government of New | was this? Lord Bellamont judged and not incorrectly, 
York, and being a man of strong and determined mind, | that from his roving excursions upon the ocean, and 
he resolved to use every means in his power to extirpate | depraved habits, he had been thrown frequently in the 
the league, and place an effectual check upon the licen- | way of these very outcasts—perhaps was one himself— 
tious depravity, which had already begun to work its | and of necessity was intimately acquainted with their 
poisonous influence upon the little community which had | secret lurking places, rendezvous, and, in fact, might 
been placed under his charge. Delay, he was well, possibly be possessed of all their secrets. Such an ally 
aware, was dangerous. Every day, every hour, increased | was an acquisition of too much importance to be disre- 
the evil. Gambling, carousing and midnight brawls garded, and the Earl resolved, that let the consequences 
were now to be witnessed in the public streets, which | be what they might, he would leave no means untried to 
before had only teemed with the stirring, busy industry 
of the merchants of New Amsterdam. Wealth, origi-| by the hopes of sharing in the valuable booty with which 
nally obtained by violence, was pouring in fast. Despe- | the vessels of the proscribed were known to be loaded, 
radoes and renegades of every clime, from pole to pole, 
fearlessly promenaded the streets, armed for resistance, | parations with all possible speed. 
and unhesitatingly avowing their illegal vocation, At | The sun had gone down in all its radiant glory at the 
length to such an extent had things arrived that it was |close of a day in June, 1696, and the mild, cheerfal 
no longer deemed prudent to overlook them. Already, | twilight of a summer's evening had fallen upon the bay 
The waters of the harbor were 


engage him in the expedition, and actuated also possibly, 


|the Governor lost not a moment in forwarding his pre- 


had the unwished for notoriety, to the scandal of New | |, and town of New York. 
England and New York, extended across the ocean. lulled to rest, and the streams of the two noble rivers 
The enemies of the colonies bad been industriously at which washed the banks of the then little city, upon 
work and their dear bought fame, purchased at the price | either side, were flowing gently to their confluence. The 
of innumerable hardships, was now associated with | solitude of a wilderness seemed to hang upon every thing 
every thing that was evil. Reform was imperatively | | around. Down the harbor, the haughty-like brig of 
necessary and the home government arousing, as it were, | war, from whose peak the insignia of Great Britain 
from wilful inactivity, at length, began to take measures | drooped listlessly, yielding to every puff of air, floated 
to bring to justice or effectually exile the nefarious cabal | ‘\lazily at her anchor, The busy hum of industry which 


from the waters of the colonies. 

Among the principal charges contained in the instruc- 
tions of the Earl of Bellamont, was one which authorized 
him to fit out a craft for the capture, if possible, of the 


during the day had resounded through the streets, had 
given place to a deep and almost unbroken silence. The 


{ air keemed hot and feverish. Now and then, some worthy 


burgher as he wended his homeward way, content with 





gangs of pirates who infested the coast, and accordingly, || the proceeds of his day’s traffic, gave vent to his satis- 
immediately upon his arrival in New York, he made it | faction in humming some Dutch melody. Now a thrifty 
his first business to obey his commands to the letter.) housewife screamed to a gossiping neighbor across the 
While Governor of Barbadoes, chance had frequently || street, and then silence again assumed its sway, until at 


thrown him jn contact with an unprincipled commander 


intervals the rattling of a ricketty vehicle, the challenge 





— 
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of a statue-like sentinel, or some other trivial occur-| 
rence broke upon the spell. 

It was during one of these intervals, when, scarcely a| 
breath was stirring, that the houses by the water's edge | 
were shook by a violent concussion and then the report | 
of a heavy piece of ordnance echoed through the town. | 
Instantly every window which afforded the slightest 
glimpse of the harbor, was thronged, and multitudes | 
hurried along the, until now, deserted streets. 
wharves were peopled with the town’s-folks, of whom 
not one could answer the oft repeated inquiry as to the | 
cause of the alarm. 

Ten minutes had elapsed from the first discharge, | 
when a bright flash issued from a craft in the direction of 
Staten Island, and a second report rolled up heavily over 
the water; and at the same time a lantern rose from her 
deck to the mast-head and another to her peak. 

**Can’st make her out,” cried a dozen voices to a sea- 
man who had mounted a hogshead for better observa- 
tion. 

“Not yet,” was the reply, “ wait ’till she shoots into 
the moonlight and then—” 


“Looks she like a lugger?” interrupted a portly | 


Dutch merchant, opening his mouth and puffing out a 
dense column of tobacco smoke, “I would give ten’) 
guilders were it the Frau-Vanhoore.”’ 
* Your guilders are safe,’’ answered the seaman, “ it 


is not your craft—Der Tyvel! she ’s a beauty.” 


The moon which had now risen was shedding a rich 
column of silver light along the surface of the water, 
and across this path a beautiful swan-like brig of match- 
less symmetry and exact proportions was slowly moving. 

“Shows she no signal ?”’ again demanded the mer- 
chant. 

“ Look sharp—a white ground with a blue ball 
and—”’ 

“T tell you no,” interrupted the seaman impatiently, 
* such a pretty bird of the ocean can never belong to the 
house of Vanderheen and company. Are you in your 
senses, man, see you not that if occasion needs she is 
one that can run races with the wind, and the stiffest 


hurricane can never compel the swiftest lugger of your | 


line, to log more than two knots an hour.” 

A boisterous laugh from all who heard this sally, 
somewhat abashed the merchant, who shrunk back 
among the crowd and contented bimself with specula- 


ting in his own mind upon the probable character of the | 


strange vessel. 

The brig whose appearance had caused this undue 
excitement on shore, was now slowly moving up to the 
town. She was of that class now known as herma- 
phrodite, of about a hundred-and-fifty tons burthen, a kind 
of craft but little known and still less used at that period ; 
yet to those who were at all acquainted with the build 
of vessels it must have been obvious that a more conve- 
nient bark as regarded both sailing and carrying could 
scarcely have been constructed. Every part exhibited | 
the most faultless symmetry. She sat upon the water 
like a swan. Her bow was sharp and tapered off to a 
clean run. Two slender and somewhat raking masts, | 
crossed by slight yards at their respective distances, rose | 


The } 


CANEER. 


from her deck, supported by a set of standing rigging 
strained as taut as a bow string, and the running rigging, 


ropes and lines hung from mast to mast and spar to spar, 
forming most graceful curves and festoons. Every sail 
was formed of snow white canvass, and as the distance 
from the town gradually lessened, one after the other was 
clewed up and bound to the yards, until when, obedient 
to her helm, she swung around at two cable’s length 
| from the wharf, not a rag of canvass was visible at any 
point. 

“For’ard there,’’ sounded the command from the 


|| quarter deck, “‘ let go the chain achor.”” 


Instantly the chain rattled through the hause-hole and 
splash ! sunk the heavy anchor into the water; at the 
; same instant another discharge from one of the guns of 
the craft, broke upon the stillness, a rocket with its train 





of vivid fire rose hissing into the air, and then the broad 
blue field and red cross of Britain was sent flying to her 
mast head. 
“Who is she—where from and what is her errand?!” 
} were questions repeated again and again by those ashore 
but without eliciting the slightest satisfactory answer. 
None knew her name, her country or errand. She was 
}not a merchantman. She carried too many guns and 
| was withal of too war-like an appearance for a peacea- 
None 


These and similar other conjectures 


|ble trader. Yet she could not be of the navy. 
| were expected. 
| puzzled the brains of the curious spectators in vain.— 
There lay the brig before them, and from the mo- 
the flight of the rocket, not the slightest 
For a long 


ment of 
appearance of life was witnessed by them. 
time they remained upon the wharf hoping some boat 
would put off from her that would solve the mystery 
with which she was enshrouded, but to no purpose, no 
boat came, and seeing that the entire night bid fair tw 
be spent in fruitless suppositions, one by one of those 
'who had been drawn thither through curiosity, left the 
wharf, and in a short time it was as deserted as it had 
been at the moment when the first gun of the stranger 
| called the citizens forth. 
| _— 
| Tt was just midnight, when a small boat, which was 
suspended at the stern of the vessel was lowered into 
the water, and instantly manned by four seamen. Short- 
ly after, a person who seemed by the deference paid him 
to be one in command, stepped upon the gunwale. He 
halted, and his eye glanced from his own vessel to the 
town and to the brig of war, and from thence it wander- 
ed quickly from one object to the other in every direc- 
| tion. 

““Give way, men,” said he, in a low tone, seating 
himself in the stern sheets apparently satisfied. 

“ Whither.” 

“ The Governor's landing,”’ was the answer. 

The boat shot out from the dark counter of the brig 
and gained the current. For an instant only the men 
poised their oars, and then with long and steady strokes 
swept toward the town. 

“ Lay upon your oars,” said the leader, in the same 
cautious tones, as the boat struck her bow upon the 
stone steps, and he»stepped ashore, “lay off, and be 
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careful you get into no quarrels with these brawling |! 
Datchmen—shove away !”” 

As the boat backed into the stream he raised his eyes || 
and suffered them to rest upon the light hull and rigging 
of his own vessel, and then turning abruptly away, 
walked up the landing with hasty steps. \ 

In one of the largest mansions of the town, in a room | 
used for the purposes of a library, the Earl of Bella- 
mont, was striding impatiently to and fro. His arms 
were folded, his eyes fixed intently upon the ground and 
his whole manner argued but ill concealed discontent. 
Upon the table, scattered in negligent confusion, lay a 
number of papers, and conspicuous among the rest was 
asmall package strongly tied and sealed with the arms 


of Bellamont. 


“ Twelve o’clock !” exclaimed the Earl, pausing in the | 
middle of his steps, as the tones of the church clocks 
chiming the midnight hour, sounded through the room ; 
“curses on his dilatory movements when so much is at 
stake—five hours have gone by and yet I have not seen 
him. I warrant he is now carousing in some tavern, 
perchance brawling in the streets, when he should be 
upon the sea. Strange, I may have been mistaken, 
he continued, advancing and throwing open a window 
that looked upon the harbor, “ yet, no—it is the same—_ 
it must be the Vengeance. There glimmers the signal 
at the mast head and peak—and the rocket—why does 
he tarry ie i 

A hand was laid lightly upon his shoulder, and a voice 
which was not unknown to him, exclaimed: “ Earl 
Bellamont.”’ 

“ Welcome, Captain Kyd, right welcome,” answered i 
the Earl, turning and offering his hand familiarly to the 
Bueaneer. “ By my coronet, I had given up all hopes of | 
seeing you, or else I had thought myself mistaken. It | 
was indeed then, the ordnance of the Adventure Galley 
that echoed through the town at dark.” 

»,”’ answered Kyd. 


“Say rather of the Venger: 


“ But Vengeance, no longer,”’ replied the Earl, with a, 


smile. ‘You must change these cut-throat titles. | 
King William would well nigh go crazy did he dream 
that he employed a craft with such a blood-thirsty name. 
Bat come, we must not dally in idle words. What de-| 
tained you so long?) Why came you not hither immedi- | 
ately upon anchoring?” 

“To say the truth,” replied the Bucaneer, “I have 
been in New-York before, and there are those with whom | 


I care not to renew acquaintance. I therefore waited 
until the lateness of the hour sueuld effectually shield | 1 
me from the danger of recognition.’ 

“It is well, and, indeed, I know not but wisely, >| 
rejoined the Earl, “for should our plans miscarry, none | 
need know that the Adventure Galley has ever been. 
within our harbor. Whence came you last?” i 

“From Plymouth, and now bound in quest of adven- 1 
ture.” \ 

“ Whither go you first?” inquired the Governor. 

“To the Indian Ocean.” | 

“Are you all prepared to sail? Do you lack any | 
thing ?” | 


|, breeze,” replied the Bucaneer. 


is im readiness, and I but wait for my papers and a 
“To-morrow, if it 
please you, I'll spread my canvass, and trust me, ere I 


again anchor this side of the Narrows, I shall have won 


such renown, that Fame will have bruited my name 


|, from one end of the known world to the other.” 


“‘T believe you, Kyd,” rejoined the Earl, impres- 


sively. ‘I know you are possessed of a daring soul, 


which no danger or hardship can awe. I know that if 
once roused, there is that in your bosom that will make 
even devils pale with envy, but I pray you keep your 
temper in subjection, and above all, forget not your 
allegiance to your King. How think you the name of 


Robert Kyd would grace the commission of a frigate 


—ay, as its commander.” 

A smile forced itself upon the lips of the Bucaneer, 
as he could not help evincing his satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of having a man of war committed to his charge. 

“You are silent as though you doubted it,”’ continued 
the Earl, arguing a different conclusion from the sea- 
man’s silence. ‘ Believe me, I am in earnest. Should 
you return successful—and whether you do or not, rests 


* | with yourself—none shall be more richly and honorably 


rewarded than you. You shall walk our streets, and 
figure at the court of royalty, the envy of the envied. 
Wealth shall be at your command, and the highest vete- 
rans of Britain’s navy shall be proud to serve under one 
who has rendered his country such essential service— 
that of ridding its seas of the vultures that prey upon its 
commerce. The Union-jack shall be lowered in courtesy 
to your flag, and the name of Robert Kyd shall be a 
watch-word and battle-cry to strike terror into the ranks 


of piracy and crime.” 


The countenance of the Bucaneer grew pale and 
flushed by turns, as the Earl held out these inducements, 
and as he ceased speaking he grasped his hand, exclaim- 


“T will—by Heaven it shall be as you say. My ban- 
ner shall carry death wherever it goes, they shall hear 
my name with trembling, and the guns of the Vengeance 
shall be to them a scourge more devastating than the 
plague. Give me my papers; to-morrow shall begin a 
new era in my life.” 

“ To-night—this very hour, must you sail,” said the 


| Earl, giving the package sealed with his arms. ‘ You 
/ must away before it is known that you have been among 


us. Nay—look not so. I know that the Vengeance has 


| been in these waters before, and were the commander of 


yonder brig that now lies so supinely upon the sleeping 
|| bay, to know that the smuggler was now within range of 
his guns, rest assured not even your commission would 
save you unscathed.” 

“He would find that for every shot he gave, two 
would be returned,” replied Kyd, fiercely. ‘“ By Sa- 
thanus, I have almost a mind to run my brig along-side 


and give him a parting salute. But no, my fire must be 


reserved for those that make the most resistance. 
“In this package,”’ continued Bellamont, “ you will 


find two commissions. One authorising you to use all 


means in your power—of peace or war—of treaty or the 


‘Nothing. My bark is in perfect trim; every thing | force of arms, to extirpate the gang of pirates and des- 
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TO LITTLE MAY¥ VINCENT. 








peradoes therein named. The other is a letter of com- | 


With this, you are to capture, | 


J 
| 


mission for reprisals. 
sink, burn or destroy every thing that comes in your 


way appertaining to the French flag, but by no means | 


are you to deviate, in the least, from your track. You) 
are now in possession of your instructions—great trust 
is reposed in you, and I beseech you betray it not. Use 
your power discreetly—and now farewell.” 


Once more he extended his hand to the Bucaneer, || 


who received it, and pressed it to his lips, then grasping 
the package, left the house, and the next moment the 
sound of his footsteps died away in the distance. A 
few hasty steps brought him to the landing, and signing 
to the boat’s crew to shove in and receive him, he step- 
ped aboard, and a single stroke sent it far into the chan- 
nel. ‘Any signs of a breeze,” said Kyd, to the one 
who sat next to him. 

“There is a nor’wester beating to quarters aloft,” 
answered the seaman, “and by the next watch, if we 
put to sea, we shall have the spray under our bows flying 
like a cataract.” 

“Silence, we are passing the brig of war.” 

Like a mountain in a valley lay the sleeping lion, at 
the distance of two oars’ length from the boat. Several | 
lanterns gleamed at various points about her rigging, 
but not the least sign of activity was visible. 

“A dozen good swords to back me, and I'd carry 
that brig’s deck in spite of her teeth,” exclaimed Kyd. | 
“Ha! to your oars, men—pull, and send us clear of 
her.” 

“ Boat, ahoy!”’ hailed a voice from the brig. 

“‘ Rend on, hearties,” exclaimed Kyd. 


being returned, the summons was again repeated. | 
“Sweep us aboard the Vengeance in the least possible | 
I'm in no mood to answer the cry of every bully | 
Dash away, we are almost 


time. 
that chooses to hail us. 
aboard.” 

A dozen strokes more, and the boat shot in under the 


counter of the Vengeance, and ia another moment, was | 


hanging at its accustomed berth. 


All was bustle and activity aboard the cutter as soon | 


as its commander touched the deck. The courses were 


set, the topsails and lighter sails loosed, the massy | 
anchor came slowly up from its ecean bed, and the || 


graceful bark feeling the influence of the land breeze, | 
careered, for a moment, upon her side, and then upright, | 
like a being of the sea, slowly cut her path through the | 
dancing waters that were washing her form. A bright 


flash shot over the surface of the harbor, the roar of a | 
gun boomed heavily, und then a whizzing shot from the | 
brig of war came skipping through the rigging of the | 


Vengeance, cutting the fore topsail halliard in twain. 

“ For’ard, there,” shouted the commander. “ Spring 
aloft a dozen of you, and secure the fore tops’l. 
lively, and then we'll have revenge. 


along the leeward bulwarks, and light your matches. | 


All ready, there ?”’ 
** Ay, ay, sir.” 
‘‘ Then down with the helm, and lay us along-side.”’ 


Obedient to the command, the cutter, was instantly | 


brought in close contact with the brig. 


nigh chill a stoic’s blood with horror. 


As no answer 


Lively, | 
Load every gun | 


shouted the trumpet-toned voice of 
Depress the pieces, and 


“Fore and aft,” 
Kyd. “Stand to your guns. 
| sweep the deck. Gun for gun, and shot for shot. Fire!” 

A dozen flashes lit up the narrow space between the 
two brigs—a dozen of the cutter’s pieces bellowed forth 
their contents upon her antagonist’s deck, and long ere 
the vast clouds of smoke had rolled to leeward, the 


|| Vengeance was heading rapidly toward the narrows. 


All are familiar with the subsequent actions of the 


renowned rover. It is well known how deeply he imbued 


| his hands in bloodshed and rapine, ere justice overtook 


him in his short but criminal career. Years upon years 
have rolled away, but still he is not forgotten. 
and tales, fearful and marvellous, connected with his 
memory, have been multiplied in every variety of form, 
and spread to the utmost corners of the earth. Well, 
too well, did he redeem his pledge to the Earl of Bella- 
mont, for his name was, indeed, bruited from one end of 
the known world to the other, but associated with deeds 
of such frightful hues, that the bare relation would well 
BORASMUS. 
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Original. 
TO LITTLE MAY VINCENT. 


EY FRANCES S&S. OSGOOD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


My wee-bit, bonny, blue-eyed May! 
| Well fits the name we gave in play; 
For Spring, with all her tears and smiles, 
Her frolic frowns and wooing wiles, 
Is just like thee—so fresh, so bright, 
With breath of balm and eyes of light. 
My treasure, May! my nestling dove ! 
My wild-flower, nursed by Hope and Love! 
My sunlit gem! my morning star! 
Oh! there is nothing near or far, 
Of soft or beautiful or free, 
That does not mind my heart of thee. 
Yet, all combined, star, blossom, bird, 
Bring to it no such joy divine 
As the first charily-uttered word, 
That falters from those lips of thine. 


Twelve times the maiden queen of night 
Has donned her veil of silver light, 

And walked the silent, heavenly plain, 
Majestic ’mid her radiant train, 

Since May first ope’d her playful eyes ; 
And yet she is not over-wise ; 

For even now she shouts with joy, 

When oa the floor the sunshine plays, 
And deems the spot a golden toy, 

And creeps to lift its mocking rays. 
Ah, May! be still a child in this, 
Through life, amid its gloom and bliss, 
Though clouds of care be all about, 
Those eyes will find the sunshine out, 
Then pass the shade with Hope’s delight, 
And only play where Joy is bright. 
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Original. | neatly, and even tastefully, for she had an air of natural 
JOE LOWELL. | gentility about her, and had learned the best of every 
6 Galton peel iene. thing in the families in which she had lived ; leaving 
it || what was doubtful or evil—just as the wild bee extracts 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. | honey from herbs in themselves deadly in their poison— 
; “ rs 16 oe :; |}a simile, which I trust my readers are prepared to ap- 
I A GREYS SEN CaNEAS, . irmly to believ €, that |) preciate, as well for its beauty as originality. 
“money is the root of all evil; I say money, without | ¥ . 
- he gat ; - | After the lapse of a year or two, Joe’s old habits 
the qualification of the love of it; for the having of the || 


one always implies the other. I thus believe; but 1 inn f ied } wr 
: : e door of a porter-house, than backed up to a ware- 
never saw the truth of the thing so thoroughly illustra- | P : I ae 


é ‘ || house; then he began to complain > »S¢ , 
ted as lately, in the case of poor Joseph Lowell, or | . : - Phe ote ulin 4 vd th 
ide | times, and that he should have to change his business. 

more familiarly, Joe Lowell. And here let me pause a | : © 
Jane gently remonstrated, urged him to persevere, softly, 


moment over my story, by way of moral, just to remark |" : ; : ; 
| with a trembling voice, and tears in her eyes, hinted at 


how much better and more considerate Fortune is, than || a 

: the probable cause; held her baby to his lips, and 
we, ourselves, ere apt to be, in these matters. Those to. , : $ 
“ | implored him to be all that a father should be to the 
whom money is denied, are apt to fret, and fume, and 


regard themselves as extremely ill-used, when, in fact, , 


she has treated them with the greatest possible kindness, |, ae gle : : : 
. . _half price, just, as he said, to show he wouldn't be dicta- 
just as the good parent withholds the sugar-plum, that | 4. 
: ted to. Poor Jane saw the proceeds go, day after day, 
might produce worms, nausea, and all sorts of derange- ||. 3 ? : : <a 
" A : ',in foolish expenditure, while her husband spent his time 
ment. For myself, I feel a pride in regarding myself as | | dl 4 drinki ' : te 
. Lia : | in idleness and drinking, and retu nig 3 
a particular favorite in this respect, and am full of com- — = g; EINES, GS Rigmt, 6 O8t 


: 7 and a brute, to tyranize over herself and child. 
passion for my poor neighbors, who are so vulgarly blest . 


with the goods of this world, thereby losing much of the 
dignity of virtue, its superiority to circumstance, and its | ™ade up of admiration of the good and noble of those 
we love; if so, it were an ephemeral growth, dying 


returned, and his cart was oftener seen standing at 


poor innocent. Joe grew sulky, swore, and pushed her 
one side; and the next day, sold his horse and cart at 


Love is not the result of excellencies in the object, 


philosophic spirit of endurance. 

But to’my story. Joe had, formerly, been a footman | with the sunlight; but it is an instinct, springing from 
in a rich family in New-York; with high wages, and _ the depths of a woman’s heart, and clinging to its object 
little to do, except to open the carriage door for the || long after all that should foster its growth has gone to 
ladies, and ring the bells at the princely dwellings of | deeay ; it lives there, it may be, in the memory of for- 
those upon whom they chose to call, and then ride up|) mer happiness, and the agony of sorrow but drives the 


and down Broadway, swaying back and forth with the || roots of its affection deeper into the heart. Thus it was 
motion of the carriage, and smiling and bowing to the || With Jane; diligently did she labor, and husband her 
'| little store, for she saw the black cloud gathering, that 


pretty chambermaids that put their heads out of the 

- a | must wreck her all of life and hope. Joe had ceased 
windows to attract his observation; all the time holding | ™USt Wree® Her @ ei a enters ore 
lightly by the back of the carriage, and standing very || Provide for the necessities of his family, and now all 
straight, thus to exhibit his handsome form to the best || devolved upon herself; and when he returned at night, 


advantage, with his laced hat and coat, and shapely leg, | there was always the tea at the fire, and ape delicacy 
and smart-looking shoes. At home, his labors were || reserved for himself, and the patient smile of his wife to 
“ “ Ss . ’ 5 : 


more onerous, consisting of heavy charges upon the || Make the best of every thing. 
larder, and plunging to the bottom of glasses and wine- | Tt was the first day of May, when all the New York 





bottles, for his master was a “ whole-souled man,” and | world is expected to move. Jane had engaged this year 
scorned the meanness of looking after these things, I rooms in a basement, for she was too feeble to climb to 
especially as he could always dismiss a servant, when i the attic and could not afford the rent of the medium 
his visage was becoming too rubicund to be a credit to | floors. She was busy packing their little furniture, and 
his establishment. | Joe stood at the corner with both his hands in his 
Joe, in the course of events, was, of course, presented i pockets, a cigar in his mouth, and his back against the 
with his walking ticket; but not until he had united his | lamp post, watching the tumult in the street, the passing 
destiny with that of Jane Gould, a pretty eastern girl, ! and repassing of loads, the smashing of glass and china, 
who had been nurse in the family. the dislocation of chairs and the wreck of tables. A 
Jane was well aware of the faults of Joe; but when |) smart gig drove along, and the gentleman reined up 
does a woman calculate in matters of the heart? She | Where Joe was standing. It was his old master; and a 
loved him, and believed that love would work wonders |; sudden consciousness of his “loafer’’-like, (we must use 
in the way of reformation. And so it did for a while. || the word, it is so expressive for the meridian of our 
Joe overcame his disinclination to labor, so far as to|| story,) appearance made Joe feel so sheepish, that he 
purchase a horse and cart, intending to live by carrying || was on the point of dodging the corner ; but the gentle- 
goods from one part of the city to the other. Jane, who|| man without comment, asked him if he was out of 
was modest and active, had saved her wages, so that || employ and would like a job. Joe assented. 
now she could hire three rooms on the second floor of a|}| ‘ Well,” said the other, “‘ we are about moving into 
house, pay the quarter’s rent in advance, and furnish it |! our new house and if you'll take hold, 1'll pay you five 
31 ‘ . 
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THE DEAD BOY. 
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dollars for your day’s work. You may go round soon as||the lamp post in the morning. Joe thought, “had I 
more I might do something, but five dollars is nothing,” 


you choose.” 
Joe sauntered home and told Jane. Now she had so so he went in and called for a glass of, I don’t know 
abandoned all hope of any help from Joe, that the bare 


mention of his earning five dollars was too much for her, 


what; but it drowned his reason—he called for more, 
and grew boisterous and quarrelsome. The owner of 
the shop attempted to put him out—Joe resisted—broke 
the tumblers, and a regular fight commenced, in which 
he was knocked upon the pavement, bleeding and sense- 
the earnings of his wife to indulge his own vile appetites; _ less. The night 
was waxing late, and Jane was prepared for the worst. 
She did not shriek or faint, but quietly employed the 
earn his five dollars, and Jane, with the help of a girl means for his recovery. But his skull was fractured and 
whom she had befriended in teaching herto sew, and do he died the next day. 

Thus is my point established. 
porter-houses, temperance, or idleness, for I am not 
preaching a homily; but had not Joe obtained the money 
the root of all evil, he could not have gone to the porter- 
house, he would not have broken the tumblers and made 
a row, and of course his own head would not have been 
broken ; and, he might have been to this day holding up 
the lamp post, and living upon his wife’s labor. 


and she burst into tears. He was sober that morning, 
for he had no money of his own, and he had still retained | 
so much of manliness as to make him ashamed to take 
In this situation he was carried home. 
so when Jane wept he understood the cause, and made 


a lazy resolution to do better in future. He went to 


other nice work, by which she could earn a good living, | I say nothing about 
commenced moving herself, only hiring one load remo- 
ved, carrying the rest in their arms, and in baskets. 

I met her once on her way—the sun was very pow- | 
erful, and a rapid shower had just passed over, leaving 
the air motionless, the warm exhalations going up from 
the gutters with an almost suffocating heat, and loaded 


with impurity, and everybody looked old, care-worn, and 


dispirited, and there was poor Jane, and her young friend 

bending under their burdens, each with a load in one | 
hand, and carrying a huge basket between them; and | 
the little girl, terrified at the sights and sounds, clinging | 
to the gown of her mother, now on one side, and now on 
the other, which ever way passengers came, impeding 
her steps, and increasing her fatigue and perplexity ; 
added to this Jane’s motion, reminded one of the “‘ pretty 
swaying” walk of the mother of Cerdita, but the crowd 
went by unnoticing, for who would think of sentiment, | wry will ye weep! 
or Shakspeare, in the case of a pale woman, bending 








Original. 
THE DEAD BOY! 


* For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 





“It must be sweet in childhood to give back 
The spirit to its Maker.”— Anon. 
Your lovely babe has found 
A brighter realm, with richer beauties crowned ; 
under two burdens. On scenes divine he feasts his ravished sight, 
Just as I passed, the child had come right in front of 4 44 bathes his spirit in celestial light. 
, her mother clinging hold with both hands, and begging | 
to be taken up. Jane sat down her load, and I heard | Neath purer skies, than arch this ‘vale of woe,’ 
her say in a low voice, as she wiped the face of her child, | py, gaily roves, where fruits ambrosial grow ; 
“ Oh, God, I shall die!” I was sorry to hear even that, |) 4 44 green parterres, of rich, perennial hue, 
and yet it seemed wrung out by illness and fatigue. Sparkle with drops of fresh and pearly dew. 
That night before eight o'clock, her little room was | j 
looking neat and quiet, and she had expended her last) There crystal streams, with waters cool and bright, 
cent in providing a bit of meat for Joe after his day of Regale the taste with exquisite delight ; 
labor, unmindful of herself who had toiled the hardest || There balmy zephyrs fan the blissful shore, 
of the two. | And storms, that wreck this wintry world, are o’er. 
In the meanwhile Joe went through the work of the 
day with something of his former gaiety, and the sight W hy will ye weep! When in that cherub band, 
of comfort and luxuries only to be secured by temperance | Whose soft, sweet strains, enchant th’ Elysian land ; 
and labor, helped on his good resolves. At night he Your beauteous boy, from “ care’s wild deluge ” free, 
received his cash and turned for home, thinking of Jane, | Swells his clear notes of holy exstasy. 
of her delicate health and hard exertions; and then | 
came up the image of her as he had once known her, Life's varied ills in Heaven, are all unknown, 
and his heart smote him for his own cruelty. Then [ts emerald gates admit no earthly groan; 
came plans as to what he should purchase with his But joys abound, which mortals may not share, 
money. He would procure any necessaries for Jane’s Then cease to weep! Your darling son is there. 
approaching illness---he would buy himself a pair of shoes, | 
and a hat—he would buy a load of wood, Jane a bonnet, A few brief moments over, and the tomb 
or the child some clothing. The more he planned, the Will shroud you in its deep and voiceless gloom; 
more their necessities pressed upon him, and the thought May its dark portals ope’ to that bright shore, 
that where he had but five, they needed a hundred.— Where parted friends will meet to part no more! 
His mind had just reached this conclusion, when he || WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 
stood by the porter house where he had been supporting ! Chillicothe, Ohio, 1840. 
i 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


I have seen a magnificent painting of Christ’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, in which a mother is urging a prayer at 
the feet of our Saviour, for her sinful daughter. The poor 
girl is shrinking back as with a sense of her utter unworthi- 
ness; one hand covers her face, while the other is forcibly held 
up by the noble parent, whose face is full of living poetry. 


Sue lonely stood beside a marble fount, 

Her white arms meekly folded on her breast, 
And her whole person drooping like a flower 
The frost had breathed upon. 


The morning yet was young— 
The broken light fell softly through the trees, 
Like a last blessing to her troubled brow, 
And shed its beauty round her where she stood, 
As some bright statue burthened with a soul. 
The sorrowing curve of that small trembling mouth, 
And the deep gloom of her large, liquid eye— 
The long dark lashes heavy with her grief— 
The black, unbraided hair, and falling tears 
That stirred, at intervals, the placid fount— 
All—all bespoke the struggle of a heart, 
Sick to the core of its own wickedness. 


Well might she weep while shaded by the trees, 
Where once, in childhood’s innocence, she pulled 
With her small dimpled hand the luscious fig, 
The red-cheeked pomegranate, and the grape, 
Where its bright clusters bent the summer vines. 
The fruit was ripe, and all the scented flowers 
Breathed out sweet welcome as in former years ; 
The waters rippled in their marble fount, 

With the same hushing murmur which had won 
The ringing shout of her sweet infancy ; 

Cool shadows Jay upon the grassy bank, 

And there, uprising in the distant plain, 

A thousand slender spires and sheeted domes 
Shot proudly up against the golden sky, 

And glittering vanes flashed to the regal sun, 

In mimic gorgeousness. 


Jerusalem ! 

There stood the holy city. The low hum 
Of all its stirring multitude was borne 
Up to the ear of that lone penitent, 
Like the far moaning of a distant sea. 
Around her, and abroad, all was the same— 
All—all, except herself. She was changed! 
With the deep stain of sin upon her brow, 
Could she do aught but weep, when all things smiled ? 
How could she feel the white rose on her breast, 
And wonder not a thing so white and pure, 
Could rest unsullied on that guilty spot ? 

Sadly she turned from gazing on the fount 
Where fell a shadow of the raven curls 
Her mother once had parted from her brow, 
Before it knew aught but a mother’s kiss. 
Hark ! ‘tis a loud hosanva rends the air! 





|| And now the hum of voices, and the tramp 

|, Of a dense multitude is passing by. 

|| There’s yet a hope. Jesus, the Lord, is near. 
Rushed the red blood up to the maiden’s cheek ; 

| Her eyes grew brilliant, and her dewy lips 

|| Were parted like a rose-bud to the sun: 
Most eagerly she bent to catch the sound— 
Her hair flung backward from her listening ear, 
And one small foot just lifted from the grass, 

|| Like a young antelope prepared for flight. 

| The flood of hope that started thus to life 

The dormant energies within her soul, 

| Stayed but a moment in her trembling frame, 
For thoughts of her transgressions followed close, 

| And fell like death upon her stricken heart. 

The springing foot which scarce had touched the earth 

| In her heart’s eagerness, now heavily 

Crushed down the tender flowers. The sunny rose 

| Lay coldly on her breast, as motionless 

| As if ber heart had frozen it to stone. 

The crimson tide went slowly from her cheek, 


And there, like humid shadows darkly lay 
| The silken beauty of her drooping lash. 
_ Again she hears that joyful shout of praise, 
| And with it come, like music from its source, 
| The eager shouting of her mother’s voice. 
_“ Up with thee, child! the Saviour is abroad !” 
| One look—one stifled cry—and forward sprang 
| The startled maiden to her mother’s arms. 
“‘ And is there hope, dear mother ?”” murmured she, 
| As the quick throbbings of the parent heart 
| Stirred the dark tresses floating on her breast. 
|‘ Hope—ay! glorious hope! God grant thee faith! 


” 





| 
On, on, my child—the Lord is drawing nigh 
|| Fond mothers who have seen the child of love 
| While yet the pure, chaste object of your care, 
| Withered and sullied by the touch of sin, 

| Can tell how felt the mother of the maid. 

| Long had she mourned her as a blighted flower— 
Had mourned her, but forgiven! Well she knew 
| Disgrace and shame was on her erring child, 

| But yet she was a mother, and forgave. 

And now the maiden and her mother stands 


| Beside our blessed Lord. One look she caught, 


'| And then all withered by that flood of light, 


| Her hand lay pressed upon her burning eyes, 
| Could she, so vile, so scorned and trampled on, 
| Look up to Him! Back, like a wounded bird, 
| Trembling she shrunk, and would have left the crowd 
To hide ber shame in tears—but in her grasp 
| The mother still secures that trembling hand, 
| And boldly struggles to the Saviour’s face. 
| Was doubt for her? Should she look faintly forth, 
A mother pleading for her youngest born ? 
He would not pass her by—when he had given 
| Life to the dead, health to the lame and sick, 
| And with a word, had made the leaper clean— 
Would he not cleanse, from sin, her daughter's soul ? 
And now, with swelling heart, and nerves drawn tight, 
Almost to sundering—that upturned brow, 
Contracted by her agony, and pale 
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A SKETCH. 

















—_————— ——————— 


With the fierce struggle of her spirit’s strength, 

The daughter’s hand within her own held up, 

She shrieked in tones of thrilling agony, 

“ Forgive, oh, God, my wretched child, forgive !”’ 
Was she forgiven? Could that thrill be peace 

That rushed so wildly through the maiden’s frame ? 
It was—it was! her heart beat light and free ; 
Bright tears—warm, blissful tears sprung to her eyes, 
And bathed, in liquid joy, her snowy hand. 





Original. 
A SKETCH, 


Lona, long, did moisten’d eyes, and pale cheeks tell 

Of one who bade his early home farewell— 

A home of tranquil happiness,—’till he 

From its rich blessings turned ungratefully, 

Left those who fondly, truly loved him. Where 

Could he find friends like those deserted there ? 
He sought not friends, but gold,—and went to brave 

The dangers of the sea,—“ a foreign grave,” 

With all the untried perils that surround 

The adventurer for wealth. And what was found ? 
He found a burning sun, and eyes that cast 

Cold, or suspicious glances as he passed ; 

He was with strangers, and among the crowd 

Of careless, happy, wealthy, humble, proud, 

Were none to heed on his thin cheek the glow 

Of burning fever; none who seemed to know, 

When, from their view he passed, it was to press 

The couch of sickness, and of loneliness. 
Of loneliness! who that has known how much 

In sorrow and in pain, the simple touch 

Of a familiar, gentle hand has soothed, 

How soft the pillow by a loved one smoothed 

Can doubt the solitary feeling, where 

The suff’rer finds but mercenary care ? 

He turned with humbled spirit to the view 

Of his far distant home—he never knew 

Its value until then, when all was lost, 

And all his dearest hopes and wishes crost ; 

One wish, was wealth—exhaustless wealth to gain, 

One hope—a hand long plighted his t’ obtain. 

Yes, there was one would hold his burning head, 

And move with noiseless step around his bed, 

Bathe his parched lips, his every want supply, 

But then he thought in bitter agony, 


Her prayers were breathed, her tears would flow in vain, | 


That they had parted ne’er to meet again. 
And yet he vow'd if Heaven awhile would save 
His tortured bosom from the threaten’d grave, 
To seek, again, his native land, his home, 
From friendship, peace and Jove no more to roam. 
. * - ” ” 7 
The scene is changed ; the fear of death past o’er ! 


And is he still resolved to roam no more ? 
Na! health restored, far other views has brought— 





| Not vainly does he strive—but years, long years 

| Pass by—he wanders far—no more he hears 

| Of his too long neglected home and friends : 

| Towards them, at length, his weary way he bends, 

And feels them, every hour, become more dear, 

Now that the happy meeting is so near. 

} Scenes, long unthought of, Memory brings to view, 

|| Hope paints still brighter; are her pictures true ? 

| Finds he that absence has no heart estranged ? 

| Do all he valued most remain unchanged ? 

| And, she, that one more dear than all beside, 

| Who, ’ere he left her might have been his bride, 

| Could she, unchanged through such an absence, hear 

| All Fancy’s pictures added to despair ? 
Heart-rending, torturing Fancy! though thy power 

Can gild, with rays too bright, a happy hour, 

| There is no scene of human misery, 

But may be made more wretched still by thee. 
Felt she not this, when every vision bright 

| That once had cheered ker, faded from her sight ? 

| Could aught a bosom so deserted save ? 

Will he not find the sod above her grave ? 

|| He might have found the sod above her grave, 

| If tender, pure and firm the heart she gave; 

| But no ! she listened to the cold stern voice, 

| That spoke of fatal error in her choice, 

| Shrunk from the secret sneer, the censure loud, 

_Of the unfeeling, calculating crowd 2 

And lives !—but not for him,—he hears that now 

| She’s sever’d from him by a changeless vow, 

|| Sharing the home of one who never roved, 

| But knew her change of feeling, and approved. 

| She has a smile for him,—but not the smile 

|| That once his every sorrow could beguile, 

That shed, (by memory cherished,) a bright ray 

|| Upon his lonely path when far away ; 

| No,—there is coldness in it,—and there seems 

Contempt. Is this the end of all his dreams ? 

Tt is;—he felt it, though but once he met 

| That look it spoke what he can ne’er forget, 

There are kind hearts around him ;—though the grave 

| Has closed o’er many, there are some who gave 

_ Their friendship in his earlier, happier days, 

| And greet him kindly,—but afar he strays ; 

Kind hearts are nought to him ;—his own is changed, 

| From confidence and sympathy estranged, 

| His feelings cold and bitter ;—yet he’s been 











|| A busy actor in each changing scene, 

| And habit leads him now to wander where 

The world is round him with its toil and care ; 

|| His ruling passion too,—need it be told ?— 

|| It is, it was the love of “ yellow gold :” 

In youth’s bright morning to himself unknown 
Its force,—but now he bows to that alone. 

| Then, shall we trace his onward pathway?—No! 


| Too irksome such a task. 
Enough to know 


| When rules that sordid passion in the heart, 
| Its finer, purer feelings all depart, 


Return ?—no wealth obtained ?—he spurns the thought! 1 To every tender, zenerous impulse cold,— 


He yet will strive with Fate, and find at last 
In affluence, rich reward for perils past. 





Enough to know he only worships gold. 
SUSAN WILSON, 
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THEATRICALS.---LITERARY REVIEW. 








| the Lyric drama, the grand feature of his new establishment. 
| His first step in securing that object, has been the engagement 
Parx.—This house commenced its new season, with an l of Mr. Charles Horn, as Musical director; a gentleman whose 
augmented company, on the evening of the 12th of August. ! profound attainments in the harmonic science are well known 
Amongst the additional members are Mrs. Maeder, late Clara | and duly appreciated on both sides the Atlantic. Under his 
Fisher, her sister Amelia, Jones, the vocalist, Walton, etc. ete. supervision, Opera will be produced ina style which we feel 
Some changes for the better have also been made in the | assured cannot be surpassed. The selection of the Chorus and 
Orchestra, and the chorus has been amended and enlarged. | Orchestra, is exclusively confided to his judgment, and the 
The house opened with Elssler as the magnet, and powerfully | engagements already made by him in those departments, give 
attractive she has proved to be, in despite of the indications of | strong indications of their future excellence. 
the thermometer, that the weather was rather warmer than || The principal vocalists engaged, are, we understand, Mr. 
necessary either to dance or to see dancing with comfort, in a |; Manvers, first Tenor, Messieurs Seguin and Giubilei, Basses, 
crowded theatre. The receipts from her performance each || Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Horn, Sopranos, and Miss Poole, contra- 
night, we understand from an authentic source, averaged || alto, making altogether, a most powerful and efficient corps, 
thirteen hundred dollars, A single night has produced above || and if the subordinates are as well, in their department, it will 
sixteen hundred, and all this with the eity literaliy deserted by |; be impossible to forma more perfect Operatic troupe. The first 
the rich and fashionable. Old as is our recollection of theatri- || Opera to be represented is one from the pen of the accomplish- 
cal events, we never remember an excitement so extraordinary i ed Musical director, and is to be produced with all the aid that 
as this lady has created. Her next engagement is at Boston, || splendid scenery and magnificent stage decorations can give to it. 
and we shall see whether this epidemic extends with equal H Of the prominent engagements of performers in the other 
violence to the Metropolis of the land of steady habits. || departments of the drama, we have been unable to obtain infor- 
Mr. Buckstone, one of Placide’s newly engaged stars, has | mation. No doubt, all the available talent which can be had, 
made his first bow to an American audience, and has been || Will be secured by Mr. Wilson. He will have a difficult game 
playing a series of characters from his own amusing productions | to play, and a formidable opposition to contend against, but we 
with unqualified success, This gentleman has been long an ‘| feel assured from the tact he has already manifested, that no 
established favorite on the London stage, and in his own pecu- || opportunity will be permitted by him to pass unused, for the 
liarly eccentric line, is without a rival. His comic acting is | furtherance of the grand object to which all his energies are 
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made powerfully effective by the entire absence of all buffoone- || directed. 

TY, and by its quietness and close adherence to pature. Asa CuatHaM.—This establishment has since our last num- 
dramatist no writer for the English stage, has contributed more | ber, been doing a fair, though not a very profitable, business, 
to the amusement of the public than Mr. Buckstone. His object |The manager is industrious and enterprising, and furnishes 
has been to “ shoot folly as it flies,” anda most successful sports- H such novelties as may suit the taste of his audience. Tho 
man has he proved himself. Whether his productions have | reduction of his prices of admission has increased the number 
reformed the age, we know not, but they have undoubtedly | of the visitors without adding much to its respectability. 
contributed to enliven it. We understand that the sojourn of | ak 1b ot ee = 

Mr. Buckstone will be but short on this side the Atlantic, as he | : . . 

returns to England in the course of the Autumn. Be his stay | LITERARY REVIEW. 
long or short he will have no reason to complain of a want of | 


cordiality in the welcome given to him. Gopo.pnin: Harper & Brothers.—This is a revised edition 


|| of one of the earliest productions of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Bowery.—Mr. Thomas S. Hamblin is indisputably a man of ; We perceive from the preface that it has been materially 
nerve. Prosperity may elate but adversity never depresses || altered in many respects, and the author thinks, for the better. 
him, at least, so it appears to every one who has noted the | Certainly no one should know as well as himself, whether his 
course of events at his theatre. That which would have driven | compositions are susceptible of improvement. The work ia 
the generality of managers to.rope or rats-bane, seems only to | interesting and will fill up the gap created by the unusual 
excite him to more vigorous action. If one cause of attraction || dearth of publications at the present season. 
fails he immediately reverts to another with the hope, that | 
fortune, wearied of persecuting him, may be induced by his | 
changes, to change also. Thus when Melo-drama, the main | 
prop of his establishment waned in its attraction, he courted | © 2 . . 
prosperity through the medium of the classics, and legitimate | tionable—still there are many redeeming points about it.— 
drama became the order of the day. Shakspeare, Row, Home || @- & ©. Careill. 
and Lillo, were pressed into the service and used to the most || Woman's Love anp THE Wortp’s Favor: Lea & Blan. 
advantage. These powerful auxiliaries failing, he projected || ¢hard.—From a cursory glance we should pronounce these vol- 
and accomplished, regardless of cost, a novel species of amuse- | ums decidedly readable. The interest is well kept up through- 
ment, a kind of terraqueous drama, consisting of performances out, and the work is superior, in a literary point of view, to 
on the stage and on real water. This experiment, from causes || many of the reprints of the day.—G. & C. Carvill. 
we have already noticed, proving also unsuccessful, he next 
resorts to, what do you think, reader? to dramas of the Eques- Ramace in THE Foorsters or Don Quixote: Lea & 
rder, and actually intends removing the pit of his theatre, H Blanchard.—This is the last production of the late H. D. Inglis, 
the well known author of “‘ Spain,” “ New Gil Blas,” etc. Tho 


riders and tumblers in the United States, for the next season, | Work embraces much valuable information, combining as it 
intending to diversify the amusements each evening, in the style does, in a most delightful way, imagination and wit, with the 
of Astley’s in London. Now if all this be not considered the | usefulness of a topographical tour, It is so pleasantly conceiv- 
very essence of enterprise, then have we no sort of judgment in || 4 89d executed with so much force, vivacity and spirit, as to 
such matters, make us feel that we, like the author, are following the foot- 

steps of the immortal “ Knight and his deathless Squire.” The 


New Natronat Taeatre.—This splendid establishment, for | descriptions of scenes, which are sketched in the happiest 
such it undoubtedly will be, is fast approaching the period of | manner, are interspersed with dialogues, which for graceful 
its completion, and by the time our next number is issued, it i humor, and invention and just and elegant criticism, have 
will have been thrown open to the public. The worthy mana- | rarely been surpassed, Of all the remarks that have fallen 

under our observation on the character of Don Quixote, those 


ger, Mr. Wilson, is indefatigable in perfecting his arrangements | . 
for the approaching season. Prompted by the success of Opera || of Mr. Inglis strike us as being the most discriminating — 


at the former National Theatre, he has wisely resolved to make | G. & C. Carvill, 


Tue Fatacist: Lea & Blanchard.—The main incidents of 
this work, are of a character, calculated to enlist the attention 
of every novel reader. Although the style, at times, is excep- 








trian o 
converting it into a ring, and has engaged the best company of | 
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BRIGHT MORN OF LIFE, A BALLAD. 














A BALLAD. 
SUNG IN THE OPERA OF “THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE”—MUSIC BY LEIGH SMITH. 
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Bright morn of life, when all is sun, 
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When health and ., hope dis- pels each fear,— The ge-nial 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Life’s mid-day course is now begun, Life’s evening shadows length’ning pass, 
The scene may still be bright, Scenes fade that erst were bright! 
But clouds, at points, obscure the sun, And nothing looks as once it was, 
Where all before was light; In that pale sunless light ; 
Our day made up of beam and shade, And fleeting beams, and dark'ning shades, 
This fatal truth discloses, The page of life discloses, 
Tho’ flow'rs are in life’s pathway laid, And flowerless appear those glades, ; 


Thorns lurk amid the roses. 


That once were strew'd with roses. 

















EDITORS’ TABLE.’ 

Tre Lakes.—-Fatigued with the duties of our calling and 
anxious to escape from the bustle of the city, we, in the course 
of the past month, have penetrated into the solitude of nature, 
have gazed upon her mountain fastnesses, her sunny lakes and 
rolling rivers. We have seen the mightiness of a youthful 
empire glowing in beauty beneath the impress of a benignant 
maker's hand, and in gratitude of heart and exstasy of admira- 
tion, in the words of the poet, have exclaimed “ Whe would not 
Sight for such aland?” And first, thou green flowing Hudson, 
with thy crag-crested banks, thy towering forests and thy 
waving meads, thou hast ever been as the day beam to our 


eyes—and with love and devotion did we gaze upon thee, as | 
buoyantly we swept over thy waters, to the goal of our enthu- | 


siasm, the magnet of many years desire. T'o thee! mighty 
and awful 
since the word of the Almighty for creation went forth, Who 
ean or dare attempt to describe thee ]—it seems as a mockery 
of the Almighty’s works. Never shall we forget that moment 
when thy sheet of foam first broke upon our view, and thy 
voice of thunder burst upon our ear; then did we truly feel 
the insignificance of our being and the stern conviction of an 
Eternal power. It was a scene of placid beauty. The full 
moon was riding in a sky of cloudless sapphire, gemmed with 
the innumerable diamonds of the night. The high banks that 
frown upon the abyss into which the world of waters is eternally 
leaping and roaring, were clothed in their mantles of summer 
foliage, a bow of lunar glory was spanning the eternal hell of 
horrors, and bank and bush, floweret and forest, were glittering 
in the silver radiance of the mellow hour. In the broad glare 
of day, when all earth is revelling in light and loveliness, we too 
have gazed upon thy giant foam—have dared to pass behind thy 
veil of anger and looked upon thy dark green wave in its ever 
leaping wildness—butit is not then that the soul is impressed 
with thy grandeur, thou mighty monarch. In the lone hour of 
midnight when the earth is glowing in the holy light of the 
glorious moon and the leaden pall of silence is spread athwart 
creation, then, and then only, can thy warring form be seen 
and the thunder of thy ocean voice be truly heard. Then can 
we look upon thee and exclaim— 


Ages on ages have rolled away, 
Since thou leap’d’st into life on carth’s first day ; 
With thy dark green mail and thy crest of foam, 
Roaring to seek an ocean home. 


Monarchs and thrones and life and power, 
Have pass'd as the bloom of a morning flower; 
Rut thou, unshackled hast held thy path, 

Ever and on in thy march of wrath. 


And thus for ever thy wave shall flow, 

In the midnight’s gloom and the noontide’s glow, 
‘Till thy might and thy beauty have pass’d away 
With the wreck of earth on the final day. 


Turn we now to where, like a warrior on the eve of battle, 
worn and exhausted, thou art faintly rolling on thy path to 
mingle with the waters of the broad and ocean-like Ontario, 
that, slumbering in the smile of a gorgeous sunshine, lies like 
the plains of eternal peace. There is a magnificence in this 
lake of wators, whether in the hour of tempest or that of 
quiet, which for sublimity of space and oceasional picturesque 
beauty, is all that imagination can expect or language express. 
Linked with the mighty St. Lawrence, whose waves move on 
in coascless march, we next come to the memorable Cham- 
plain, rich with the deeds of victory, the triumph of American 
prowess, Like Ontario, it partakes of the sublime though not 
to so great an extent, while some parts of it are all that the most 
fastidious can require, That which delighted us the most is, 
what is sometimes termed the Lake of Ticonderoga. There, 
standing on the masa of ruins—grey records of the bloody past— 
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Niagara, whose trump of thunder has sounded || 





TABLE. 













the lake lies slumbering at your feet; on its right rises a range of 
|| hulls whose sides, clothed in the robes of forest freshness, stretch 
to its very verge—while here and there on the face of the land- 
scape, you perceive some little cottage with its spot of culture, 
like a stray sunbeam in the midst of gloom breaking the natural 
wildness of the seene. From here, the road to Lake George 
| passes through a country famous for the many exploits between 

the opposed powers of England and France, and latterly, 
|, between those of America and England. At the distance of 
| five miles you reach the Lake, unsurpassed in beauty, we are 

inclined to believe, by any in the world. On either side, a 

chain of mountains stretches from its foot to its head, wooded 
precipice 


| 
| 


to their very peaks, with occasionally a barren 
frowning in its rugged pride upon the sweet blue waters, 
on whose bosom some hundreds of fairy islands are seen— 
green spots, which the poet can gaze upon, and people in his 
| imagination, with young beings, rich in innocence and love. 
Fair and lucid waters, never can we forget thee !—in the busy 
throng, in the silence of solitude—thou wilt ever beam a star 
of beauty in the horizon of our memory—a fountain in the arid 
|, desert of our life. 


|| Nepio’s Garpen.—The proprietor of this delightful and 


fashionable resort, has had no reason, for the last month, to 
complain of a want of public patronage. Although the city 
is deserted by the ton there is enough taste left amongst the 
residue of its inhabitants, to encourage the pleasing entertain- 
ments which Niblo has provided for them. The Ravel family 
are as amusing and attractive as ever, and draw full houses 
whenever they perform. Whilst the Vaudeville company with 
|| Browne, Chippendale, Lambert and Miss Melton in the promi- 
|| nent characters still maintains its place in public estimation. 
By the way, in justice to Mr. Niblo, we promptly avail our- 
selves of this occasion to dissipate any injurious impression 
| which our last notice of these Gardens, may have made on the 
|| minds of our readers. We are assured by those intrusted with 
l the surveillance of the audience, that as far as their vigilance 
|| could extend, no female of improper character has ever been 
i admitted. Although a difference of opinion may still exist, 


notwithstanding this assurance, as to the correctness and vigi- 
| lance of the officers; but, we are pursuaded that great care 
| will be exercised, in fature, to prevent the admission of suspi- 


cious characters. 
' 


Fac. Fasnions.—Promenade Dress.~—Robe of fancy colored 
silk or satin, with two moderate sized flounces running from 
| the waist to the bottom and parted at equal distances in front. 
Similar flounces, but not so broad, ascend from the waist over 
| the shoulders. The sleeves full in the arms, but tight at the 
i shoulders and wrists. An open bonnet of satin or silk trimmed 
on the outside similar to the robe and in the inside, a wreath 
| or flowers to correspond; a white Ostrich feather, droop- 
| ing to the left and fustened with a broad tie of silk or satin. 
Hair plain. 








H Evening Dress.—Head dress—hair parted in the front and 
| falling full on either side of the face, with a bouquet of flowers 
|| on the left, a rich white lace veil flowing from the head over 
|| the shoulders; a robe of white silk or satin or sometimes of 
| fancy color—three full flounces at the bottom and one on either 
side that, rising from the same, meet together at the waist—the 
| waist tight and the body running up to the shoulders in folds. 
|| Sleeves full, with tight shoulders and wrists, and these sur- 
mounted with three narrow ruffles; a wreath or roll of white 
or colored satin studded with bows is entwined around the neck 


| and extends to the waist. 
| 
|| Walking Dress.—The bonnet of black or green silk plainly 
|| trimmed, with a drooping feather, either black or white, falling 

to the right. The robe of rich colored silk or satin, with a 
| single broad deep flounce. The body tight and brought close 
| to the neck. Sleeves not quite full. A black silk mantilla 
|| trimmed with rich lace; hair plainly dressed with a small! 
} bouquet of flowers on the left side. 
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